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Scientific efficiency is peculiarly triumphant when two 
important objects can be made so to dovetail into each 
other thata single operation accomplishes the attainment 
of both.—a fact realized by our remote ancestors when 
they coined the phrase, “Killing two birds with onestone.”. 


A very striking example is the remarkable economy and 
dependability of—GRIP NUTS. 
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The Railroad Administration is inaugurating an advertising 
campaign in which it expects to spend about $1,000,000 in 
= ’ advertising intended to stimulate pas- 
Publicity Policy senger traffic. This is a move in the 
of the Railroad right direction. Now that the war is 
Administration over, there is just as much reason why 
advertising should be done under gov- 
ernment operation to increase passenger traffic as there would 
be under private operation. The Administration also is 
increasing the number of really informing statements it is 
issuing to the public. For example, when the order regard- 
ing the advance in the wages of the train service employees 
was issued last week, it was accompanied by a statement 
from Director General Hines concerning the wage advances 
that have been made under government control which was 
very enlightening. In the future, there should be more pub- 
licity given to important labor cases while they are pending 
as well as after they are settled. With the railroads in the 
hands of the government, important questions arising on 
them are more decidedly public questions than ever; and the 
public has a right to be fully informed not only regarding 
important things that have been done, but also regarding 
important steps which are under consideration. 


The service which the Latin-American Division of the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce has been rendering to 
; the railway supply field and others in- 

The Railways terested in export trade or investment 
of the abroad, by means of its circulars on 
Argentine railway development in Latin-American 
countries has been supplemented this 

week by another able report—this time on the railways of 
the Argentine. The report is of sufficient value to bring it 
to the attention of our readers in practically complete form, 
and on another page will be found the first two install- 
ments of it. The Argentine railways do not apparently offer 
to American exporters or investors comparable opportunities 
to those of Chile, Bolivia, Brazil or other Latin-American 
countries that might be mentioned. But the report will prove 
of especial value for the emphasis it cannot help but place 
on the important fact that “trade follows the investment.” 
The railways of the Argentine have been developed to the 
greatest extent of those of perhaps any Latin-American coun- 
try for the reason principally that they have not had to sur- 
mount the geographical barriers that exist in the other South 
American countries. They have been developed for the 
larger part by British capital, and were built primarily to 
bring to the seaports the raw materials that were needed by 
the industries of Great Britain. The result has been, as 
will be shown clearly in the figures of imports which are 
given in the latter part of the circular, that the larger share 


of the imports of railway material in the five-year period — 


immediately preceding the war were from England. Ger- 
many supplied a fair quantity of locomotives and rails, but 
not as many as England; Belgium a fair quantity of freight 
cars, but Belgium made a very poor second to England, 
closely followed by Germany, while the United States and 
France together did not supply even one-half as much as 
Germany. There are few instances in the world where the 
advantages to the railway supply export companies of invest- 
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ment of capital abroad are so clearly shown. What the 
future holds out for this business is a question. The Ar- 
gentine railways are working under many difficulties at pres- 
ent, but there is no doubt that a large additional development 
of transportation is a prime essential to as great and pros- 
perous a country as the Argentine. And an equally im- 
portant fact is that the Argentine railways have imported 
practically no railway material since the outbreak of the war 
and are greatly in need of supplies of all kinds. 


The art of railroading in its various phases owes much to 
the inspiration and facts that have been developed by the 
different railroad associations, many 
Getting the Most of which have been managed and 
From supported by individuals and have had 
Conventions little or no official recognition. ‘Those 
who have followed the development of 
these organizations in recent years, have been more and more 
impressed with the far-reaching importance of their work. 
In an effort to more scientifically utilize these associations 
the Raitway Age has, from time to time, suggested that the 
representatives of the various railroads should be instructed 
by their managements to report back in writing on those 
things that were brought to their attention at the meetings 
which might, in their opinion, be applied to advantage on 
their own roads. A small railroad having only one or two 
representatives present would, of course, find it necessary 
to give general instructions to its representatives as to the 
nature of the desired reports. On the other hand, a road 
which might have several representatives at the June 
mechanical conventions, for instance,. should assign to each 
man certain features that he is specially well fitted to follow 
up and report upon. The reports and discussions at the 
meetings, the vast exhibit which promises to break all 
records this year, and the opportunity of meeting railroad 
officers and railway supply experts from all over this country 
and even from abroad, present marvelous opportunities 
for making an extensive investigation in a minimum of time 
and effort. The Railroad Administration is frankly doing 
all it can to make the June mechanical conventions the big- 
gest possible success in all respects. It remains for the 
mechanical department officers and their subordinates to 
make the most of the opportunity, and to demonstrate beyond 
a doubt that the mechanical department is dominated by a 
breadth of vision and a determination that will give it the 
place in the railroad organization which so rightly belongs 
to it and which, generally speaking, it has never attained. 


John Calder of the Business Training Corporation recently 
made a most significant statement in speaking before an 
industrial conference held under the 

How About direction of the New York Editorial 
the Conference of the Associated Business 
Foremen? Papers. He said, “The art of man- 
agement and supervision has been well 

worked out to date, so far as the chief executives are con- 
cerned, and it calls for an ever increasing and high order 
of ability. It has sometimes been inclined to belittle the 
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foreman and at other times to ignore him. Yet we have a 
fair supply of good managers today and are calling loudly 
not for them or for advisory engineers but for competent 
foremen, not merely to criticise but to supervise success- 
fully and to ‘deliver the goods’ with the only kind of help 
now available, at a cost that makes good business and with 
due regard to the aspirations and interests of labor.” The 
foremen deal directly with the men and are the vital points 
of contact between the management and its employees. And 
yet, comparatively little attention has been given to their 
selection or training. This is not because the way to do it 
has not been pointed out many times, but rather because of 
a real lack of vision on the part of the higher officers in 
not recognizing the importance of so doing. A striking 
example of this today in the railroad field is the delay in 
increasing the compensation of the foremen to a reasonable 
basis; true some roads have done so after long delays, but 
many have still neglected to pay these men on an adequate 
basis. The foremen in many cases are working under the 
most disappointing conditions because of the lack of proper 
recognition. As Mr. Calder said, “Liberal, forward-looking 
ownership and management inviting self-expression and self- 
determination on the part of the labor in its plants is every- 
where handicapped today by the unenergized and unenlight- 
ened foremen and minor executives who make the intimate 
contacts with the workmen.” What can be done to enlarge 
the vision and comprehension of those who are responsible 
for this condition? 


Whatever opinions individuals may hold as to the merits or 
shortcomings of piece work and as to its efficiency com- 
pared to day work and other systems 


After of wage payment, makes little differ- 
Piece Work— ___ ence so far as the railroads are con- 
What? cerned. Rightly or wrongly piece 


work has been thrown out and is, for 
the time being at least, a thing of the past. Obviously, a 
shop, enginehouse, or repair yard, organized on a piece work 
basis, must be entirely reorganized in order to go back to a 
day work basis. The nature and the amount of the super- 
vision, the shop equipment, the records and accounting, and 
many other things all have to be modified. It is rather 
surprising that in the face of so revolutionary a change so 
little has been done in pointing out the best solution to the 
difficulty, and of presenting constructive suggestions for 
making the change. Unfortunately, the most disappointing 
results have followed in many instances so far as the effi- 
ciency and output are concerned. This is possibly excus- 
able because of the strenuous conditions under which the 
railroads have been operating since it became evident that 
piece work was doomed. There are shops in this country 
which have secured excellent results in operating on the day 
work basis. ‘There are men in the mechanical department 
who can do much to help out in the present distressing 
situation by way of advice and suggestions based on prac- 
tical experience. It would seem that an important part of 
the program of the June mechanical conventions could 
profitably be given over to the study and discussion of those 
things that should be done in order to secure the greatest 
possible efficiency on the part of the shop, enginehouse, and 
repair yard forces under the new order of things. As a 
suggestion, what part should the more general introduction 
of shop schedules play in this program? How about intro- 
ducing intensive educational methods for the men now on 
the job, as well as the more general introduction of real 
apprentice systems? How about the necessity of giving more 
attention to the selection and training of foremen? What 
changes or modifications should be made in the supervising 
forces? What records should be used in order to afford the 
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best means of checking the efficiency of the shop? What 
changes or modifications should be made in the plant and 
equipment? These are only a few of the questions that 
might be discussed to advantage. An entire day could well 
be devoted to these questions and surely no more important 
problem confronts the mechanical department at this time! 


Deferred Maintenance and 
the Labor Supply 


— MANY IMPORTANT QUESTIONS which come before the 

public, the proposal recently advanced that immigra- 
tion be restricted for a period of five years can be argued pro 
and con. Without entering into a discussion of the merits 
of the suggestion itself it is pertinent to consider its probable 
effect on the railroads. With few exceptions it seems to be 
agreed that conditions will return to approximately normal in 
this country within a few months at the outside. That is to 
say, it is confidently expected by the great majority that the 
period of uncertainty in which we are now living will soon 
come to an end. When this time arrives, the country is ex- 
pected to enter upon a period of remarkable prosperity. If 
this is the correct view it may not be an unmixed blessing 
to the maintenance of way departments of the railroads. 

Under normal conditions it is axiomatic that the volume of 
maintenance work varies directly with the prosperity of the 
country. The reason for this is plain. It is occasioned by 
the fact that the prosperity of the country goes hand in hand 
with that of the railroads. With good times obtaining on 
the railroads, it has been the experience of the past that their 
prosperity will be reflected in increased activities in nearly 
every line of endeavor. It has also been the experience of 
the past that this general picking up in business is accom- 
panied by brisk competition between employers, for both 
skilled and unskilled labor, and a shortage of men is the 
likely result. In spite of this fact it is true that it is in these 
prosperous times that the bulk of maintenance work is done 
by the railroads for they then have the money and the work 
is urgent. 

At the present time the railroads have a vast amount of 
deferred maintenance. One of the most important problems 
facing them is to catch up with this work, and it seems to be 
beyond doubt that it must be done in the prosperous times 
that we are just approaching. If it is to be done then, it 
seems also to be beyond doubt, that, by comparison, past la- 
bor shortages will pale into insignificance compared with the 
one we must expect to face. 

The statistics of immigration support this view. In 1914 
more than 1,200,000 immigrants came into this country, 
while the total for the next four years was nearly 200,000 
less. By the beginning of 1918 immigration had so fallen 
off that the net increase to our population from this source 
during that year was only about 16,000. In the past we have 
recruited maintenance of way forces largely from the im- 
migrants reaching our shores, but these figures indicate that 
for the present at least this source of supply is lost. 

It has been estimated that a total of more than 12,000,000 
men, in large part prospective immigrants, were either killed 
or totally incapacitated during the war. The loss of man- 
power among civilians during the war period has been at 
least equal to the military loss. Summed up, these losses in 
the countries concerned are greatly in excess of the probable 
loss from emigration during the same period if conditions had 
been normal. This. coupled with the fact that there must be 
a great demand for labor in repairing war damages, leads to 
the conclusion that emigration from European countries will 
be greatly below normal for some years to come. 

Now if it is true that this country faces a period of pros- 
perity and that employers may be expected to engage in keen 
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competition for the available labor with the principal source 
of supply greatly depleted, it follows that the railways, par- 
ticularly in the maintenance of way department, are fac- 
ing a very serious problem. Unless all signs fail, mainte- 
nance of way officers must embark in the near future on the 
biggest task which they have ever faced, that of overcoming 
the vast amount of deferred maintenance, and doing it 
shorthanded. With this prospect before them it is hardly 
possible that they can view with complacency the proposed 
legislation to prevent immigration for a period of five years. 


The Perplexing Dining Car Question 


T= SHADES OF DIFFERENCES of opinion about the way 
dining cars ought to be run are infinite. 

the Railway Age staff recently had occasion to take at least 
one meal a day on a dining car for a period of about two 
weeks, and by far the worst served and poorest meal was on 
the new a la carte service of a large railroad whose dining 
car service has aimed at a high standard, which simply goes 
to prove that no general conclusions can be drawn from 
single instances. 

During the last few weeks, dining car service has been 
in a period of transition from table d’hote back to a la carte, 
and among men who have to spend a considerable part of 
their time traveling, there appears to be a general expression 
of satisfaction in the return to the a la carte meal. Yet the 
traveler cannot get as good a meal for $2.25 under the a la 
carte system as he could for $1.25 with the table d’hote. 
The able dining car steward under the table d’hote sys- 
tem could serve dinner to more than two complete cars 
full of diners without confusion, with the food well cooked 
and hot, table linen clean and waiters and cooks un-hurried. 
This is not possible, apparently, under the a la carte system. 

It is perfectly true that where a traveler was compelled to 
take six or eight meals consecutively in dining cars, the 
standard lunch and dinner got to be very tiresome, but is it 
necessary to give up a right principle simply because in 
trying it out it did not prove entirely satisfactory to that 
class of travelers who, when they are not satisfied, know how 
to make their complaints heard? Would it not be far better 
to stick to the correct principle and to so modify details as 
to overcome the objections which were raised to the Railroad 
Administration’s table d’hote meals? 

The first criticism that suggests itself to anyone who studies 
the table d’hote system, introduced by the Railroad Admin- 
istration, is in regard to the rigidity of the system. Some 
stewards were much more clever and diplomatic in carrying 
out their instruction than others. One, instead of inquiring 
more or less peremptorily whether the traveler wanted dinner 
at 5:30, 6:15 or 7 o’clock, made his inquiry sound more like 
an invitation to be present at a little affair given by the rail- 
road company; but even a natural diplomat like this man 
could not vary from a set of hard and fast rules. 

In some cases at least, one car served the same dinner and 
the same lunch each day for a week. In the shorter runs, 
such as that between New York and Boston, this would seem 
to be a mistake, since a man’s chance of striking the same car, 
if he made a round trip to Boston, is pretty good. Further- 
more, the variety as between different cars and different weeks 
of the standard meal was conspicuous by its absence. There 
are not simply two or three meats which can be served eco- 
nomically in a dining car; there are, as any hotel keeper 
knows, a great variety of entrees or roasts. The practice of 
giving the choice only between two meats at a meal was right, 
but the lack of imagination in varying the form of meats 
as between different days and different cars made for a 
monotony on an extended trip or on frequent trips that was 
bound to react disastrously against the table d’hote system. 
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Could not a table d’hote meal be supplemented with a very 
simple grill service that would not add greatly to the work 
in the kitchen, but yet permit the traveler who wanted a 
broiled steak or broiled chicken to take this instead of the 
table d’hote meal? This ought not to interfere at all with 
the service of meals at specified times—5:30, 6:15 and 7:00 
o’clock—for dinner, since when the dining car steward in- 
quires the time which the traveler desires to have his meal 
he could, at the same time, ask whether the table d’hote meal 
or a steak or chicken from the grill was desired. 

With only a little less rigidity and more imagination and 
thought, the table d’hote service could, we believe, have been 
made a success. 


The Alaskan Government Railway 


ERY LITTLE ATTENTION is being paid by most people 

in the United States to the fact that the government 
is engaged in the experiment of building a railway of 
some importance in Alaska. From the information avail- 
able-there is reason to believe that the conduct of this work 
has been a decided credit to those who have it in charge. 
Administered under the general supervision of Franklin K. 
Lane, one of the ablest members of President Wilson’s cab- 
inet, and directed by a high grade engineering commission, 
it is doubtful whether private hands could have prosecuted 
the construction of this particular railroad with greater skill 
or efficiency, except insofar as they would have been more 
free from the red tape incidental to all government under- 
takings. The fact that the line will ultimately cost more 
than the $35,000,000 estimated before the war, is no reflec- 
tion on the commission. 

The conditions under which this project has been con- 
ducted are so entirely at variance with normal social and 
political conditions in the United States that it means little 
as a demonstration of the efficiency or inefficiency of gov- 
ernment management under ordinary conditions. Rather, it 
is simply an instance of what may be done by government 
under political circumstances that permit of the unhampered 
application of business methods. In other words, it is a 
repetition in a minor way of what was done so admirably 
on the Panama canal. Except for small settlements near the 
two termini, the Alaskan Railway traverses an almost unin- 
habited region where there are no strong labor unions to deal 
with, no established financial, commercial or industrial in- 
terests that may seek to warp the plans of the commission to 
suit their own selfish ends, and no established communities 
with sufficient influence in national affairs to force unwar- 
ranted concessions in the way of extravagant service or 
lavish expenditures for passenger stations, etc. In other 
words, the commission has been able to proceed with its plans 
unhampered by the conditions usually surrounding public 
work in the United States. 

The fact is, however, that the people of at least one com- 
munity along the location of this road have voiced their dis- 
approval of the manner in which the affairs of the railroad 
are being conducted. The Chamber of Commerce of Seward, 
Alaska, has recently objected because snow slides have 
obstructed the line during winter months and it has sent a 
despatch to Washington to “urge the Alaskian Engineering 
Commission be instructed to open its line at once for traffic 

that sufficient funds be made available to put this 
division (from Seward to Anchorage) in position to oper- 
ate.” Any public work or utility is subject to demands for 
service and improvements which are entirely out of all rela- 
tion to revenue. The only reason the government railway in 


Alaska has been able to proceed unhampered by such inter- 
ference is that the possibility of the interference is present 
only to a limited degree. 
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Railroad Administration and 
Government Price Fixing 


patient, if seriously ill, is fortunate if he does not 
succumb. 

The railways need rail, and need it badly. They need 
several millions of tons, not merely to enable them to main- 
tain their tracks this year, but to make up maintenance which 
has been deferred from past years. They also need coal, 
although not so badly. 

The price of rail was greatly advanced during the war, 
owing to increased costs of manufacture and to other causes. 
These increased costs were due to advances in wages and 
in the prices of materials. There were also large increases 
in the prices of coal. These also were due chiefly to ad- 
vances in wages. In the cases of both steel and coal, how- 
ever, parts of the advances in prices were permitted in order 
to enlarge production by enabling mills and coal mines to 
operate which could not have operated if prices had been 
kept on a lower basis. The revenue laws were purposely so 
framed that if low-cost concerns made too large profits the 
greater part of the excess would be taken by the government 
in taxes. 

It was not assumed that price-fixing by the government 
would be continued after the war ended. Certainly it would 
not have been assumed that if it was continued prices which 
had been fixed largely to stimulate maximum production 
would be continued after the war need for maximum pro- 
duction in certain special lines was past. 

After the signing of the armistice, however, the govern- 
ment found itself confronted with some conditions which 
were unexpected. The war ended sooner than anybody 
anticipated. Organized labor demanded that the high 
wages which had resulted from war conditions should be 
made permanent, and the government supported it in this. 
Large business concerns took the position that if wages stayed 
up, prices must stay up. But many business men refused 
to continue to pay the war prices. The result was, that in- 
dustrial activity began sharply to decrease and unemployment 
to increase. 

The government, through the Department of Commerce, 
then created the Industrial Board, to bring about readjust- 
ments of prices in basic industries, such as coal and steel. 
That board decided upon certain prices which it believed 
the government departments should pay, and the producers 
agreed to sell for those prices. 

The largest of the government departments in point of 
volume of purchases is the Railroad Administration. It is 
both the largest buyer of steel and the largest buyer of 
coal in the country. And it refuses to buy at the prices 
proposed by the Industrial Board. The Industrial Board 
says it has investigated the costs of production, and that 
the prices proposed are reasonable. Director General of 
Railroads Hines says that in his opinion the prices are too 
high, and therefore he will not pay them. 

Who is right in this controversy? The Railway Age con- 
fesses that, although it has read the statements issued by 
both sides, it is unable to form an opinion. Since the 
Industrial Board has investigated the subject and is con- 
vinced that the prices are reasonable, it undoubtedly is right 
in insisting upon the Railroad Administration paying them. 
Since Director General Hines is solely responsible for the 
management of the railroads, and since he has investigated 
the subject and feels sure the prices are too high, he is un- 
doubtedly within his rights, and even performing his duty 
in insisting that the prices shall be reduced. 

But—while these two departments of the same government 
are thus disagreeing, no rails are being ordered for the rail- 
roads. Railway maintenance is getting farther and farther 
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behind; some of the steel mills are being closed down; others 
are working only part time; and men are being thrown out 
of employment. It is an old saying that two wrongs never 
made a right. Here, however, is apparently a case where 
two rights make a wrong. 

This deadlock between two government departments, with 
its sinister consequences, is another development which will 
hardly be used by the advocates of government ownership 
in their arguments as an example of the advantages of gov- 
ernment management. Mr. Hines says, in effect, that the 
producers of steel and coal are trying to “hold up” the rail- 
ways because they are in the hands of the government and 
the taxpayers have to pay the bill. Chairman Peek of the 
Industrial Board says flatly that the Railroad Administration 
is trying to use the power of monopoly that its control of 
most of the railways gives it to force down prices unfairly. 
And both of them are acting in an official capacity for the 
government! 

The public wants to. see prices paid for rails and coal 
which will be sufficient to yield reasonable profits on the 
basis of existing wages to as many steel mills and coal 
mines as are needed in order to enable the United States 
to produce as much steel and coal as will be needed under 
normal conditions to supply our own demands and to do a 
substantial export business. The prices paid should not be 
based on the costs of either the highest cost or the lowest 
cost concerns, but on a mean between these extremes. The 
Railroad Administration should not use its monopoly power 
to force prices down unduly. If it does, wages will and must 
be reduced in consequence, thus defeating one of the prin- 
cipal policies of the administration. On the other hand, 
manufacturers (and precisely the same thing is true of 
labor) should not be allowed to hold up the railways merely 
because they are in the hands of the government. If the 
Railroad Administration was a little stiffer in dealing with 
labor, its consistency in dealing so stiffly with the manufac- 
turers, who have labor problems of their own, would be 
less open to question. 

And meantime, we repeat, the railways need millions of 
tons of rail and need them badly,.and the business of the 
country is being injured and thousands of men are being 
thrown out of employment while the government depart- 
ments at Washington continue to disagree. The govern- 
ment is hardly giving a perfect demonstration of the way the 
problems of reconstruction should be handled. 


New Books 


Proceedings of the American Railway Bridge and Building As- 
sociation. Edited by C. A. Lichty, secretary, 228 pages. 
Illustrated, 6 in. by 9 in. Bound in paper and cloth. Pub- 
lished by the Association, C. A. Lichty, secretary, 143 Waller 
Ave., Austin Station, Chicago. Price, $1. 


This volume contains the Proceedings of the twenty-eighth 
annual convention of the American Railway Bridge & Build- 
ing Association, which was held in Chicago on October 
15-17, 1918. The reports presented at this meeting were 
unusually practical in character and reflected the strenuous 
times through which maintenance of way men were passing 
last year. Among the reports of special value are those on 
the Repairing and Strengthening of Old Masonry; Sources 
of Railway Water Supply; Wooden Tanks, and Bridge 
Decks, and Guards. Several papers were also presented 
which were of unusual value. These papers included one 
on Essential Work, by C. A. Morse, assistant director of the 
Division of Operation of the United States Railroad Admin- 
istration, and another on the subject of Carrying Bridges 
Over, by C. F. Loweth, chief engineer of the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul. 






























Steamship Feltore Receiving Load of Locomotive Parts Direct From Pier 


Radical Departure in Loading Ocean Freighters 


Erie Railroad Utilizes Existing Equipment in Handling 50 
Locomotives Direct from Pier to Ship 


into the hold of an ocean liner without the use of 

lighters, which was accomplished this week, marks a 
significant and important step in the development of New 
York harbor, being the first time the direct loading from 
pier to ship of freight of the character described had ever been 
attempted here. The work was done with the standard pier 
equipment and no special preparations were necessary for its 
accomplishment. It had never been attempted because of 
the well founded impression that damage to fixed equipment 
would result. This impression is based on the fact that 
in many ships the hatches do not have sufficient area 
to permit free passage to packages of large dimensions, 
with the result that forcing methods in loading have had to 
be resorted to. That is to say, large packages often become 
wedged in the hatchway and when pried loose would drop 
and shift quickly, setting up strains sufficient to break rigid 
equipment. When such freight is loaded from lighters and 
forcing methods are resorted to, the strains are greatly reduced 
because of the free movement of the lighter in the water. 

The freighter Feltore is of the single deck type with hinged 
hatches extending across the ship for almost its full width. 
For this reason this ship is particularly adapted for such 
methods of loading. This shipment, and several thousand 
tons of pig iron, were loaded during the week direct from 
Erie Railroad pier H at Weehawken, N. J., and by eliminat- 
ing the use of barges, tugs and lighters, commonly required 
for work of this character, the expense of loading was ma- 
terially decreased. Most important of all, however, was the 
saving of time. 

Following usual methods, the ship would have been 
anchored off shore and the cargo moved from the pier by 
cranes and loaded on to barges. Then from the barges the 
cargo would have been transferred to the hold of the vessel 
by the usual lighterage methods. As no more time is re- 
quired to load the' ships direct from the piers than to place 
the cargo on to barges, the economy of the direct loading is 
apparent. When it is considered that approximately 50 per 
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cent more time is required to transfer the cargo from the 
barges by the floating equipment than to load the barges by 
the pier equipment the importance of the new departure as an 
economic measure is still more evident, to say nothing of 
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the benefits and savings accruing from the release of the 
floating equipment, thus making it available for other service. 
The 50 locomotives were delivered unassembled to the pier 
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in 200 cars. The car loads were made up of 20-ton loco- 
motive boilers, 14-ton tender tanks, 12-ton locomotive frames, 
4-ton cabs, 4-ton drivers and 3-ton cylinders. 

During the first day 19 of the 20-ton boilers were loaded 
in seven hours, a cycle being completed in about 22 minutes. 
After the seven hours the loading of boilers had to be dis- 
continued while smaller cargo, chiefly pig iron, was placed 
to prevent shifting of the larger units. The pig iron was 
loaded with ship’s crane and did not interfere with the opera- 
tion of the pier equipment, then engaged in loading tender 
tanks and other locomotive parts., From the time-studies 
made it will apparently require four days to load the entire 
shipment of locomotives, the speed of loading being controlled 
by the capacity of the ship’s facilities for handling the cargo 
delivered to it by the pier equipment. 

As the cargo could not be loaded on to barges in less time 
than is required to load it into the ship the initial saving 
by the new method is four days. The time which would be 
required to transfer the load from barges to the ship would 
depend on the location of the ship in reference to the pier 











The Box Contains a Tender Tank and Weighs 14 Tons. 
The Picture Shows the Box Suspended Over the Cars 
on the Pier Preparatory to Swinging It Over 
the Ship’s Side 


and cannot be arrived at definitely. As a comparison, how- 
ever, it may be said that the estimated time for transferring 
a 20-ton locomotive boiler from a barge to a ship is about 
one hour as compared with the 22 minutes mentioned above. 
In other words, the time required to load from the pier to 
the ship is more than 50 per cent less than that required to 
load from the barge. 
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Pier H is of the open-type with timber construction. It is 
80 ft. wide and 1,000 ft. long, providing space for five rail- 
road tracks, which extend the full length of the pier, and 
have a combined capacity for 200 cars, and for two gantry 
tracks. The center line of railroad track No. 3 coincides 
with the center line of the pier. The two tracks on the south 
side of the pier and the two on the north side are spaced on 
12 ft. centers. The distance from the center line of track 
No. 3 to the center line of adjoining tracks is 16 ft., and the 
distance from the centers of outside tracks to the edges of the 
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Type of Gantry Crane Used. Pier Is Equipped With Three 
Ten-Ton and One 20-Ton Cranes 


with 
from the edge of the 


pier is 12 ft. The gage of the gantry track is 28 feet., 
the outside rail of each track 4 ft. 
pier. 

The pier equipment comprises four electric traveling portal 
gantry cranes consisting of one 20-ton and one 10-ton crane 
operating on the south side of the pier, and two 10-ton 
cranes operating on the north side. The vertical clearance 
between the top of the gantry rails and the boom in its lowest 
position is 55 ft., an ample distance to clear the side of any 
vessel. 

All of the cranes have a vertical or hook lift of 90 ft., 
ranging from 30 ft. below the level of the crane rails to 60 
ft. above. They all have a rotating movement giving them 
a working radius of 48 ft. 6 in., permitting each crane to 
load or unload cars on any track and to reach 30 ft. 6 in. 
beyond the edges of the pier. 

Three of the cranes have a maximum capacity of 10 net 
tons. These have a hoisting speed for loads up to five tons 
of 220 ft. per min., and for loads above five tons to ten 
tons of 110 ft. per min. The rotating speed is three revolu- 
tions per min. and the traversing speed is 150 ft. per min. 
The capacity of the main hoist of the fourth crane is 20 net 
tons and that of the auxiliary hoist 5 net tons. For loads 
up to 5 tons the hoisting speed is 220 ft. per min., and from 
5-ton loads to 20 tons the speed is 55 ft. per min. This 
crane has a rotating speed of two revolutions per min. and - 
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a traversing speed of 100 ft. per min. All of the cranes have 
a longitudinal movement for the entire length of the pier. 
Each crane is equipped with three electric motors, one each 
for traversing the crane; rotating the jib; raising and lower- 
ing the load and raising and lowering the jib. These motors 
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Box Containing Tender Tank Being Lowered Into the 
Ship’s Hold. The Largest Parts Placed in This Manner 
Were the Boilers Which Weighed 20 Tons 


are all 230-volt series wound direct current machines, and 
each one is protected by overload relays mounted on a panel 
in the crane cab. 

The cranes are mounted on equalizing structural steel 
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A 25-hp. fully enclosed motor located on the portal and 
connected through cut steel gears to one wheel at each portal 
provides an equal tractive effort for traversing the machine 
respective of the direction of the wind. The motor is 
equ.pped with a drum type controller located in the cab. 
Whenever the power circuit is opened, by accident or by the 
operator, a magnetic brake provided on the armature shaft 
of the motor automatically stops the traveler. 

The operator’s cab is so located on the crane that the 
operator may have a plain view of the operations at all times. 
The cab is heated electrically. 

The hoist motor consists of an 81-hp. open mill type motor 
connected through cut steel gearing to a cast iron drum hoist. 
A magnetic brake on the armature shaft of the motor auto- 
matically acts to hold the load whenever the power circuit 
is open. In addition, an H. & P. standard brake and friction 
clutch is provided in the drive to discennect the hoisting drum 
and hold it stationary while raising or lowering the jib. The 
combined brake and clutch is so constructed that the brake 
will be normally set and the clutch released. The clutch is 
set and the brake released by means of a solenoid. 

The controller for the hoisting engine is of the magnetic 
contactor type and gives either power or dynamic braking, 
whichever may be necessary for lowering the empty hook 
without any shift of the controller handle. Limit switches 
automatically prevent overhoist of the load. 

The crane jib is hinged and is raised or lowered by a 
heavy forged steel screw running in bronze nuts connected 
to the top chord of the jib through steel links. Limit 
switches limit the travel of the boom in each direction. 

The rotary movement is effected by a 33-hp. crane type 
motor connected through steel gearing to a heavy steel gearing 
bolted to the top of the portal. The motor is equipped with 
a drum type controller located in the cab and a magnetic 
brake on the armature shaft of the motor automatically stops 
rotation whenever the power circuit is opened. 














This Type of Ship with a Single Deck and Large Hinged Hatches Is Particularly Well Adapted to This Method of Loading 


trucks, one 2-wheel truck being provided under each of the 
four corners of the portal. The truck connection to the portal 
structure is flexible, thus equalizing the load on both wheels 
at each corner. 


The control equipment for operating the crane consists of 
drum controllers for the travel, and the rotating motors and 
a master controller for the hoist motor. The latter is pro- 
vided with an auxiliary interlock having three positions, (1) 
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providing for operating the hoist engine; (2) for raising the 
hook; and (3) for lowering the boom. 

Electric power for the operation of the crane motors is 
brought to a sub-station located near the shore end of the 
pier on a two-phase, four-wire, 2,300-volt circuit. This 
power is transformed to six-phase, 163-volt alternating cur- 
rent by two 105-kva. transformers and a rotary converter is 
used to change this to 250-volt direct current power for the 
crane motors. The rotary converter is a General Electric 
type HCC, six-pole, 200-kw. machine, running at 1,200 r.p.m. 

The maximum rated current capacity of the rotary con- 























The Crane’s Boom Was Not Long Enough to Reach the 
Off-Pier Side of the Ship and to Place the Boxes on this 
Side the Ship’s Hoisting Apparatus Was Used to 
Pull Them to the Side as Shown in the Picture 


verter is 800 amperes. Momentary loads put upon it by the 
crane motors are frequently as high as 1,600 amperes, but 
the converter takes care of these without difficulty. A dupli- 
cate machine, however, has been placed on the floor of the 
sub-station, which will be connected in a short time to take 
care of excessive loads and to provide for emergencies and 
repairs to the other machine. A third rail is provided for 
carrying the direct current power to the crane. The. crane 
and electrical equipment on the pier were furnished by Heyl 
& Patterson, Inc., of Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Orders of Regional Directors 


AR DEPARTMENT PostEerS.—The regional director, 

WV Eastern region, in a circular dated April 9, author- 

izes the posting in station waiting rooms of 

advertisements of the War Department, not over 28 in. x 

38 in., calling for volunteers, for service in the regular army, 
to relieve drafted men now in service in Europe. 

Pullman Passes for Ticket Sellers—The regional director, 
Eastern region, by circular dated April 9, notifies federal 
managers that requests of ticket office employees for Pull- 
man car passes should be made through the same channel as 
requests for railroad transportation. This supersedes the 
former custom under which the Pullman Company granted 
such passes on requests from the ticket agent in charge of 
the office where the applicant was employed, granting the 
free transportation in consideration of the fact that the em- 
ployee handled Pullman tickets without extra compensation. 

Repairs of Short Line Cars——The regional director, East- 
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ern region, by circular 500-14-5A669, announces that be- 
ginning with April 1 bills for repairs to cars and engines 
belonging to non-federal roads—the “short lines’—are to 
be made on the basis of actual cost of labor and materials, 
plus 15 per cent, with 10 per cent added to the total to 
cover superintendence and accounting. Material furnished 
by the road owning the car or locomotive is to be billed to 
the road making the repairs, which, in turn, should re-bill 
it at the same rate plus 15. per cent for handling. Proper 
credit is to be allowed for scrap at current prices. 

Reclamation of Scrap—The regional director, Eastern 
region, by circular 2900-99A-670 calls attention to careless- 
ness in the gathering and sale of scrap material. Scrap 
material has been sold without assortment, and new articles, 
available for immediate use, have been sold as scrap. Fed- 
eral managers are called upon to review the instructions and 
regulations now existing in order to make sure that the great- 
est possible care is exercised, and to take any action that 
may be found necessary to insure that the sorting, reclama- 
tion and sale of the scrap is being properly and economically 
handled. 

Rental Charges for Cars and Engines——The Southern 
regional director, answering a question, says that it is the 
intention that the schedule of rental charges shall apply to 
equipment loaned by federal controlled railroads to inde- 
pendently operated railroads, or to contractors or other out- 
side parties, where, in the judgment of the federal manager, 
it is proper to lend such equipment. 

Tax on Telegrams.—The regional director, Eastern region, 
by circular 2002-14A677, advises federal managers that on 
telegrams sent under a contract between a railroad com- 
pany and a telegraph company, which provides for an in- 
terchange of services, for which no charges are made, there 
is no federal tax, provided the messages relate exclusively to 
the business of the railroad company. This is the substance 
of a decision by J. E. Walker, deputy commissioner of the 
treasury department. 

Victory Liberty Loan—The regional director, Eastern 
region, by circular 1500-1-7A679, announces, for the benefit 
of all railroad officers and employees, the terms of the Vic- 
tory Liberty Loan notes. 

Requests for Statistical Data—The Eastern regional 
director, by circular 1801-118A678, advises federal man- 
agers what should and what should not be done in dealing 
with requests for statistical data presented by other branches 
of the government and by private parties. Such information 
should be given only where it is in the interest of the public 
to do so. The Geological Survey is to be furnished with 
statements of the number of cars of coal and other minerals 
shipped, and the Bureau of Standards may be told the desig- 
nation and location of track scales, and the number of test 
cars owned by the railroads. As to a great variety of re- 
quests no exact rule can be laid down, but ordinarily any in- 
formation which has been compiled by a railroad for its own 
purposes, or for the government, may be given out, if the fed- 
eral manager deems it in the public interest. 

Grain Embargo.—Supplement 22 to Circular 34 of the 
Northwestern regional director similar to Circular 197 of 
the Southwestern regional director (Railway Age, April 11, 
page 942). 

Army Appeal Posters——Supplement 3 to Circular 169 of 
the Central Western regional director authorizes the display 
of War Department posters calling for recruits for the regular 
army. ‘The Southwesten regional director, in Circular 201, 
issues similar instructions. 

Marking of Cotton——Supplement 1 to Order 182 of the 
Southwestern regional director orders that uncompressed 
cotton or cotton linters must not be accepted at way stations 
unless, in addition to the shipping marks, there is firmly 
attached to each bale a waterproof shipping tag showing the 
name of shipper, point of origin, consignee and destination. 
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Train Employees Granted Wage Increase 


Four Hundred Thousand Men are Affected; Total Increase 
Estimated About $60,000,000 


ENERAL INCREASES in wages for the train service em- 
c ployees, which, with orders issued this week giving in- 

creases to the dining car and sleeping car employees, 
are estimated by the Railroad Administration to amount 
to about $67,500,000 a year, were ordered by Director 
General Hines on April 11, retroactive to January 1, 1919. 
This would make the increase for the train and engine em- 
ployees somewhat over $60,000,000 a year. It was 
announced that the order was issued in pursuance of 
proceedings begun in September, 1918, for the pur- 
pose of putting the wages of train and enginemen on a basis 
which will give them the benefit of the same principles that 
were established by the Railroad Administration during the 
war and that were applied to practically all other classes of 
railroad labor. These adjustments involve approximately 
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400,000 men and are based on recommendations of the 
Board of Wages and Working Conditions. The orders al- 
low time and one half for overtime after eight hours in yard 
service, while the question of time and one half for overtime 
in road service insisted on by the brotherhoods, together with 
collateral questions affecting the schedules, has been re- 
ferred to Railway Board of Adjustment No. 1, made up of 
four representatives of the managements and four repre- 
sentatives of the brotherhoods. This was done on recommen- 
dation of the Board of Wages and Working Conditions. It 
was erroneously stated in last week’s issue that this question 
had been referred to the latter board. 

Director General Hines authorized a statement explaining 
that this step practically completes what can properly be 


termed the war cycle of wage increases-to railroad labor and 
recounting the procedure which the Railroad Administra- 
tion has adopted throughout the war in dealing with its wage 
problems. ‘The first increases were made in General Order 
No. 27 issued on May 25, 1918, by Director General Mc- 
Adoo, and based on recommendations made by the Railroad 
Wage Commission. To take such supplemental action as 
might be necessary to complete the readjustment of wages, 
the Board of Railroad Wages and Working Conditions was 
created, consisting of three representatives of railroad man- 
agements and three representatives of railroad labor organ- 
izations. This board took up in turn the various classes of 
labor and its recommendations were considered by the di- 
rectors of the Division of Operation and Labor and were 
then acted upon by the director general. As a result of this 
procedure practically all classes had received the necessary 
supplemental consideration and treatment at the time of the 
signing of the armistice, but the recommendation of the board 
as to the train and enginemen was not submitted until De- 
cember 21. 

When the report of the Board of Railroad Wages and 
Working Conditions on the readjustment for employees in 
train and engine service was made, the statement says, the 
director general was faced with the following alternatives: 

(1) To refuse to make any readjustments whatever be- 
cause of the present unsatisfactory condition of railroad rev- 
enues in spite of the fact that this class of employees had 
reason to expect readjustments because of readjustments 
which had already been made for other classes of employees. 

(2) To establish relative justice between the various 
classes by cutting down the wages established for the other 
classes during the war. 

(3) To make readjustments proportional with those 
which had been made for other employees. 

Of these three possibilities the director general is satisfied 
that only the last was practicable and just and he therefore 
adopted it. 

The statement continues in part as follows: 

“Since the order now made as to train and enginemen and 
the orders about to be made as to dining car and sleeping car 
employees will establish in the opinion of the Railroad Ad- 
ministration a fair equalization on the basis of the standards 
adopted during the war by the Railroad Administration, it 
will of course be understood that the cycle of war adjustments 
is thus completed and that further wage questions will na- . 
turally be dealt with only in the light of conditions here- 
after arising. While the foregoing deals with all classes of 
employees whose wages are part of railroad operating ex- 
penses, it is also true that the wages of express employees 
have not yet received final consideration and action. 

“In this connection some points regarding wages of rail- 
road employees in train and engine service should be re- 
membered in view of the mistaken belief that they are 
unusually highly paid. In the report of the Lane wage com- 
mission, the following statement was made: 

“Tt has been a somewhat popular impression that railroad 
employees were among the most highly paid workers. ' But 
figures gathered from the railroads disposed of this belief. 
Fifty-one per cent of all employees during December, 1917, 
received $75 per month or less. And 80 per cent received 
$100 per month or less. Even among the locomotive engi- 
neers, commonly spoken of as highly paid, a preponderating 
number receive less than $170 per month, and this compen- 
sation they attained by the most compact and complete or- 
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ganization, handled with a full appreciation of all strategic 
value. Between the grades receiving from $150 to $200 per 
month, there is included less than three per cent of all the 
employees (excluding officials) and these aggregate less than 
60,000 men out of a grand total of 2,000,000. 

“The higher paid men in train and engine service reach 
their favorable position only after long years of service. 
They are men who through the operation of the seniority rule 
reach the higher grades and better paid positions and thereby 
attain the goal of a life’s work in an honorable and exceeding 
onerous trade. To their care are entrusted the lives of men, 
women and children and the protection of valuable property. 
Their work is at all hours of the day and night and it is 
exposed to all sorts of weather. 

“Employees in engine and train service (except yard 
service) perform nearly all their work away from home, and 
a greater proportion of their individual living expense is in- 
curred away from home, but no compensation for this item 
has ever been granted to this class of employees, and the ex- 
pense ranging perhaps from $30 to $45 a month is paid out 
of the employees’ wages. 

“The train and enginemen earnestly insist that they 
should be paid time and a half for overtime in road service 
(instead of prorata overtime) for any excess time due to a 
failure to maintain a speed of 20 miles per hour in pas- 
senger service and 12’ miles an hour in road service, 
claiming that this is strictly analogous to the allowance of 
punitive overtime after eight hours in work which is paid for 
exclusively by the hour. The railroad managements, how- 
ever, strenuously insist that there is no such analogy, because 
they say that work on the road is in the nature of piece work, 
also that the higher speed in freight service is frequently not 
economic and hence the failure to make it ought not to be 
penalized, and also that the employees while on the road can- 
not be under strict supervision, and can largely influence the 
time consumed and the speed of their trains. The Board of 
Railroad Wages and Working Conditions recommended that 
7" question be submitted to a bi-partisan board of eight, 

, four representatives of the managements and four rep- 
iidians of labor for a thorough study and report on this 
question. This course will be pursued, and the question will 
be submitted to Railway Board of Adjustment No. 1, which 
is made up of four representatives of the managements and 
four representatives of labor. Effective steps will be taken to 
secure the promptest possible action upon this matter. 

“The orders now issued allow time and a half after eight 
hours for overtime in yard service (which is strictly an hourly 
employment). 

“This action upon the wages of train and enginemen 
leaves only two relatively small classes of railroad employees 
yet to be dealt with in the completion of the war cycle of wage 
adjustments, these two classes being the dining car employees 
and the sleeping car employees. 

“Tt is estimated that if railroad labor throughout the war 
year 1918 had been paid the wages actually established by 
the end of December, 1918, (working the same hours and 
under the same conditions that they actually worked during 
the year) the wage increase in operating expenses for the year 
would have been $754,811,000 in excess of what the wage 
increases have been if (and this is an impossible assump- 
tion) the work could have been performed throughout the 
year for the low wages prevailing on January 1, 1918. If in 
addition the train and enginemen had been paid throughout 
1918 the wages now established and the dining car and sleep- 
ing car employees had been paid the wages which are about 
to be established (and the police forces had been paid 
throughout 1918 the wages recently established for them), the 
additional increases on these accounts would have been about 
$67,500,000. Attempting thus to measure the matter by the 
labor actually performed during the calendar year 1918, the 
total increase in wages growing out of the war conditions 
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and the resulting policies firmly established during the war 
by the Railroad Administration (and including the wage in- 
creases now being and about to be made to complete the war 
cycle), would have been $822,311,000, due however in sub- 
stantial part to the excess hours and to the inexperienced la- 
bor which came about on account of the war. (The actual 
increase during the calendar year 1918 was only about $583,- 
000,000 because many of the supplemental increases did not 
take effect until the latter part of the year.) It is anticipated 
that through the elimination of overtime which will be un- 
necessary under peace conditions and through ability to regain 
experienced employees who were lost during the war, the total 
increase in wages would be substantially less on the same 
volume of business than the foregoing based on the calendar 
year 1918 would indicate, and of course the increase will 
be less if the volume of business is less. 

“As a result of the wage levels established and principles 
applied prior to the signing of the armistice to practically all 
other classes of labor, and as a result of the unusually 
thorough study of the rates of pay proposed for the train and 
enginemen, the present orders, known as Supplements Nos. 
15 and 16 to General Order No. 27, have been issued. 

“A fair illustration of the substantial effect of these sup- 
plements is suggested by the following comparison, which 
compares the rates of pay in effect immediately prior to fed- 
eral control with the new rates of pay, a large part of the 
indicated increases having been made, however, by General 
Order No. 27, which was issued in May, 1918: 


Comrarison or Rates* 
1917 Now ordered Increase 
Service Occupations Average Average Average 
(Per month) (Per mo.) 
[ Conductors... $135.00 to $165.06 $180.06 $15.00 to $45.00 
) een. « 71.50 to 105.00 124.80 19.80 to 53.30 
. Brakemen. 68.75 to 90.00 120.60 30.00 to 51.25 
Pocsenger,. (Per day) (Per day) 
Engineers. A $4.47 $5.79 $1.32 
‘iremen. 7 2.98 4.31 1.33 
Conductors. 4.09 5.40 1.31 
Freight. Brakemen. 2.73 4.08 1.35 
—— E ngineers.... 5.33 6.64 1.31 
Firemen. ne. 3.33 4.81 1.48 
fc vv aeanla 3.87 5.33 1.46 
ee | Brakemen. 3.47 5.00 1.53 
} Engineers. . ae 4.20 5.72 1.52 
Firemen...... 2.72 4.25 1.53 





*Because of the wide variety of rates it is impossible to do other than 
show tiie increases on the average; ignoring both maximum and minimum 
rates. 


“In the East 60 per cent of the passenger conductors, 
brakemen and baggagemen are now receiving the higher rate 
and will get the less increase as shown above. In the West 
and South 80 per cent receive the higher rate and will get 
the less increase. 

“The comparisons given are between the new rates and the 
rates in effect immediately prior to federal control. A large 
part of the increases have already been made General 
Order No. 27, issued in May, 1918.” 


Order for Enginemen 

Supplement No. 15 to general order No. 27 provides as 
follows: 

Effective January 1, 1919, except as otherwise provided 
herein, as to employees herein named, the following rates of 
pay and rules for overtime and working conditions upon 
railroads in federal operation are hereby ordered: 

(b) In short turn-around passenger service, the earnings 
from mileage, overtime or other’ rules applicable, for each 
day service is performed, shall be not less than $6.00 for en- 
gineers and $4.25 for firemen. 

(c) Engineers, firemen or helpers employed on electric 
locomotives in passenger service to be paid the rates shown 
in preceding table, based upon weight on drivers. In the 
application of the rates for various driver weights in electric 
locomotve service, the total weight on drivers of all units 
operated by one engine crew shall be the basis for establish- 
ing the rate. 

(d) Electric car service, whether operated in multiple, unit 
or single unit, to be paid minimum rate in preceding table. 
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(e) All motor cars used in passenger service operated under 
train rules by engineers, regardless of whether operated by 
gasoline, steam, electricity, or other motive power, to be paid 
minimum rate in preceding table. 

(f) The term “helper” as used in this order will be under- 





PASSENGER SERVICE. 
ArticLeE I—(a) Rates oF Pay 


Firemen 


Engineers —————_—_—*—_—_—__,_ Helpers 


pS Coal Oil Electric 
Weight on Drivers ——_,, -—_*—_7" --—* 
Per Per Pe- Per Per Per Per Per 
Mile Day Mile Day Mile Day Mile Day 
¢; $ ei $ © $ e 

Less than 80,000 Ib....... 5.60 5.60 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 
,000 to 100,000 Ib..... 5.60 5.60 4.08 4.08 4,00 4.00 4.00 4.00 
100,000 to 140.000 Ib...... 5.68 5.68 4.16 4.16 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 
140,000 to 170,000 Ib..... 5,76 5.76 4.32 4.32 4.16 4.16 4.00 4.00 
170,000 to 200,000 Ib...... 5.84 5.84 4.40 4.40 4.24 4.24 4.00 4.00 
200,000 to 256,000 Ib...... 5.92 5.92 4.48 4.48 4.32 4.32 4.16 4.16 
250,000 to 300,000 Ib..... 6.00 .6.06 4.48 4.48 4.32 4.32 4.16 4.16 
309,000 to 350,000 Ib...... 6.08 6.08 4.56 4.56 4.40 4.40 4.16 4.16 
350,000 to 400,000 Ib..... 6.16 6.16 4.64 4.64 4.48 4.48 4.16 4.16 
400,000 to 450.000 Ib..... 6.24 6.24 4.72 4.72 4.56 4.56 4.32 4.32 
450,000 to 500,000 Ib..... 6.32 6.32 4.80 4.80 4.64 4.64 4.32 4.32 
500.000 Ib. and over...... 6.40 6.40 4.88 4.88 4.72 4.72 4.32 4.32 
Mallets regardiess cf wt.. 6.60 6.60 5.20 5.26 500 5.00 ... tax 





stood to mean the second man employed on electric locomo- 
tives or other than steam power. 


ARTICLE II—Basic Day 


One hundred miles or less (straight-away or turn-around) 
five hours or less, except as provided in Article III, Section 
(a), shall constitute a day’s work, miles in excess of 100 will 
be paid for at the mileage rate provided, according to class of 
engine. 


ARTICLE III—Overtime 


(a) Engineers, firemen and helpers on short turn-around 
passenger runs, no single trip of which exceeds 80 miles, in- 
cluding suburban and branch line service shall be paid over- 
time for all time actually on duty, or held for duty, in excess 
of eight hours (computed on each run from the time required 
to report for duty to the end of that run) within 10 consecu- 
tive hours; and also for all time in excess of 10 consecutive 
hours computed continuously from the time first required 
to report to the final release at the end of the last run. Time 
shall be counted as continuous service in all cases where the 
interval of release from duty at any point does not exceed 
one hour. This rule applies regardless of mileage made. 
For calculating overtime under this rule the management 
may designate the initial trip. 

(b) Engineers, firemen and helpers on other passenger runs 
shall be paid overtime on a speed basis of 20 miles per hour 
computed continuously from the time required to report for 
duty until released at the end of the last run. 

Overtime shall be computed on the basis of actual overtime 
worked or held for duty, except that when the minimum day is 
paid for the service performed, overtime shall not accrue until 
the expiration of five hours from the time of first reporting for 
duty. 

Where a more favorable overtime rule exists, such rule may 
be retained, in which event this section will not apply. 

Where the provisions of this section for continuous time 
on turn-around runs of over 80 miles one way, change exist- 
ing overtime rules, the effective date will be April 10, 1919; 
otherwise January 1, 1919. 

(c) Overtime in all passenger service shall be paid for on 
the minute basis at a rate per hour of not less than one- 
eighth of the daily rate herein provided, according to class of 
engine. 


FREIGHT SERVICE 
ARTICLE IV—Rates of Pay 


(a) Rates for engineers, firemen and helpers in through 
and irregular freight, pusher, helper, mine run or roustabout, 
belt line or transfer, work, wreck, construction, snow-plow, 
circus trains, trains established for the exclusive purpose of 
handling milk, and all other unclassified service shall be as 
follows: 

(b) For local or way-freight service, 52 cents per 100 
miles or less for engineers and 40 cents per 100 miles or less 
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for firemen shall be added to the through freight rates, ac- 
cording to class of engine; miles over 100 to be paid for pro 
rata. 

(c) The term “helper” as used in this order will be under- 





FREIGHT SERVICE 





Engineers, 
Steam, electric 
or other powe1 Firemen 
————_—__ a Helpers 
SF Coal Oil Electric 
Weight on drivers Per Per Per Per Per Per Per Per 
Mile Day Mile Day Mile Day Mile Day 
Cc. $ c. S c. $ c. $ 
Less than 80,000 Ib....... 6.08 6.08 4.24 4.24 4.24 4.24 4.24 4.24 
80,000 to 100.000 Ilb..... 6.16 6.16 4.32 4.32 4.24 4.24 4.24 4.24 
100,000 to 140,006 lb..... 6.24 6.24 4.48 4.48 4.32 4.32 4.24 4.24 
140,000 to 170,000 Ib..... 6.48 6.48 4.64 4.64 4.48 4.48 4.24 4.24 
170,000 to 200,000 Ib..... 6.64 6.64 4.80 4.80 4.64 4.64 4.24 4.24 
200,000 to 250,000 Ib..... 6.86 6.80 4.96 4.96 *4.80 *4.80 4.40 4.40 
250,000 to 360,000 Ib..... 6.94 6.94 5.12 5.12 5.12 5.12 4.40 4.40 
300,000 to 350,000 lb..... 7.08 7.08 5.28 5.28 5,28 5.28 4.40 4.40 
350,000 and OVeT ..icscses 7.28 7.28 5.44 5.44 5.44 5.44 4.40 4,40 
Mailets less than 275,000 lb. 7.78 7.78 5.44 5.44 5.44 5.44. ... ane 
Mallets 275,000 lb. and over 8.00 8.00 5.75 5.75 5.75 5.75 . 
*Oil differential not to apply on engines weighing over 215,000 lb. on 


drivers. 








stood to mean the second man employed on electric locomo- 
tives or other than steam power. 


ARTICLE V 


(a) Where rates below those for coal-burning locomotives 
are provided in this order for oil-burning locomotives, they 
shall apply only on the railroads where differentials have 
heretofore ‘existed. 

(b) If a type of locomotive is introduced on a railroad 
which formerly was not in use on that railroad, and the rates 
herein provided are less than those in effect on other roads 
in the territory the rates of the other roads shall be applied. 

(c) Road engineers, firemen and helpers required to per- 
form a combination of more than one class of road service 
during the same trip will be paid at the rate and according to 
the rules governing each class of service for the time or miles 
engaged in each, but will be paid for the entire trip not less 
than a minimum day at the highest rate applying for any class 
of service performed during such trip. 

When two or more locomotives of different weights on 
drivers are used during a trip or day’s work, the highest rate 
applicable to any engine used shall be paid for the entire day 
or trip. 

ARTICLE VI 


Wherever electric or other power is installed as a substitute 
for steam, or is now operated as a part of their system on 
any of the tracks operated or controlled by any of the rail- 
roads, the locomotive engineers shall have preference for 
positions as engineers or motormen, and locomotive firemen 
for the positions as firemen or helpers on electric locomo- 
tives; but these rights shall not operate to displace any men 
holding such positions on the date of issuance of this order. 


ARTICLE VIi—Basic Day and Overtime 


(a) In all classes of service covered by Article IV (except 
where under mileage schedules a more favorable condition 
exists), 100 miles or less, eight hours or less (straight-away 
or turn-around) shall constitute a day’s work; miles in excess 
of miles required for a minimum day will be paid at the mile- 
age rates provided, according to class of engine or other 
power used. 

(b) Where there is no existing agreement regarding over- 
time provisions more favorable to the employees, on runs of 
100 miles or less overtime will begin at the expiration of 
eight hours; on runs of over 100 miles overtime will begin 
when the time on duty exceeds the miles run divided by 12%. 
Overtime shall be paid for on the minute basis, at not less per 
hour than one-eighth of the daily rate, according to class of 
engine or other power used. 


ARTICLE VIII—Held Away from Home Terminal 


Present rules in effect to be continued subject to provisions 
of Article XXIII; it being the intention that the propriety of 
a standard rule be considered by the board herein provided 
for. 
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ARTICLE IX—Monthly, Daily or Trip Basis 


(a) All service which prior to the effective date of this 
order was paid on a monthly, daily or trip basis, shall be 
established upon the mileage basis and paid the rates accord- 
ing to class of service and operated under the rules herein 
provided. 

(b) In branch line service where differentials now exist 
in either rates, overtime basis or other conditons of service, 
the main line rates shall be applied for the class of service 
performed. Miles in excess of the mileage constituting a day 
will be paid pro rata. If existing rates are higher than the 
revised main line rates they shall be preserved, but the excess 
in the rate over the main line rate may be applied against 
overtime. The passenger or freight overtime basis shall be 
applied according to the rate paid. Other existing conditions 
of service shall not be affected by the foregoing. 

(c) On other than Class 1 roads, independently operated, 
the rates of this order shall be applied for the classes of 
service performed, but no change is required in the miles, 
hours or service for which the former rates compensated. 
Existing higher rates shall be preserved. This section does 
not apply to terminal and other roads where recognized 
standard rates and conditions are in effect. 

(d) If this order in any case produces abnormally high 
earnings because of unavoidable long lay-overs such cases 
may be referred back to the director general for special dis- 
position. 


ARTICLE X—Arbitraries and Special Allowances 


The same rates shall apply to all arbitraries and special 
allowances as are applicable to the service of which they are 
a part or upon which they are based, or if not related to any 
particular class of service, the increase applicable to through 
freight service shall apply, except that in no case shall they 
exceed the pro rata rate of the service upon which the in- 
crease is based. The minimum time or mileage allowances 
shall remain in effect. 


ARTICLE XI—Beginning and Ending of Day 


(a) In all classes of service engineers’, firemen’s and 
helpers’ time will commence at the time they are required 
to report for duty, and shall continue until the time the en- 
gine is placed on the designated track or they are relieved 
at terminal. 

(b) Engineers, firemen and helpers in pool or irregular 
freight service may be called to make short trips and turn 
arounds with the understanding that one or more turn- 
around trips may be started out of the same terminal and 
paid actual miles with a minimum of 100 miles for a day 
provided, (1) that the mileage of all the trips does not exceed 
100 miles, (2) that the distance run from the terminal to 
the turning point does not exceed 25 miles, and (3) that 
engineers, firemen, or helpers shall not be required to begin 
work on a succeeding trip out of the initial terminal after 
having been on duty eight consecutive hours, except as a 
new day subject to the first in-first out rule or practice. 


YARD SERVICE—Freight 
ARTICLE XII—Rates of Pay 


Firemen, Helpers, 

Weight on Drivers Engineers, Steam, Electric, 

Per Day Per Day Per Day 
ee Se SD Bi os s.c6ks scnccuvcass $5.60 $4.16 $4.16 
ee ore 5.76 4.28 4.16 
Se OO BE Bw dvicsscteswsewe-eens 5.92 4.40 4.16 
EE Sh OU NR onc wks eee bus oor 6.08 4.56 4.32 
Mallets under 275,000 Ib............+-.- 6,68 5.28 ekae 

Mallets 275,000 lb. and over............. 6.92 5.52 


ARTICLE XIII—Basic Day 
Eight hours or less shall constitute a day’s work. 


ARTICLE ,XIV—Overtime 


Except when changing off where it is the practice to work 
alternately days and nights for certain periods, working 
through two shifts to change off; or where exercising senior- 
ity rights from one assignment to another; or when extra 
men are required by schedule rules to be used (any rules to 
the contrary to be changed accordingly) all time worked in 
excess of 8 hours continuous service in a 24-hour period 
shall be paid for as overtime, on the minute basis at one and 
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one-half times the hourly rate, according to class of engine. 

This rule applies only to service paid on the hourly or daily 
basis and not to service paid on mileage or road basis. 

This rule is effective April 10, 1919, but in calculating back 
pay from January 1, 1919, overtime accruing under former 
rules after eight (8) hours service shall be paid at one and 
one-half times the hourly rate. 


ARTICLE XV—Assignments 
Engineers, firemen and helpers shall be assigned for a 
fixed period of time which shall be for the same hours daily 
for all regular members of a crew. So far as is practicable 
assignments shall be restricted to eight hours work. 
ARTICLE XVI—Starting Time 
(a) Regularly assigned yard crews shall each have a fixed 


’ starting time and the starting time of a crew will not be 


changed without at least 48 hours’ advance notice. Prac- 
tices on individual roads as to handling of transfer crews are 
not affected by this section. 

(b) Where three eight-hour shifts are worked in continu- 
ous service, the time for the first shift to begin work will be 
between 6:30 a. m. and 8:00 a. m.; the second 2:30 p. m. and 
4:00 p. m.; and the third 10:30 p. m. and 12:00 midnight. 

(c) Where two shifts are worked in continuous service the 
first shift may be started during any one of the periods named 
in Section (b). 

(d) Where two shifts are worked not in continuous service 
the time for the first shift to begin work will be between the 
hours of 6:30 a. m. and 10:00 a. m. and the second not later. 
than 10:30 p. m. 

(e) Where an independent assignment is worked regularly 
the starting time will be during one of the periods provided 
in Section (b) or (d). 

(f) At points where only one yard crew is regularly em- 
ployed, they can be started at any time, subject to Section (a). 

(g) Where mutually agreeable, on account of conditions 
produced by having two standards of time, starting time may 
be changed one hour from periods above provided. 


ARTICLE XVII—Calculating Assignment and Meal Periods 


The time for fixing the beginning of assignments or meal 
periods is to be calculated from the time fixed for the crew 
to begin work as a unit without regard to preparatory or 
individual duties. 


ARTICLE XVIII—Point for Beginning and Ending Day 


(a) Provisions of existing rules that there shall be a speci- 
fied point for either going on or off duty, or both, are not 
affected by anything herein; but schedules having no such 
rules shall be modified to provide that yard crews shall have 
a designated point for going on duty and a designated point 
for going off duty. 

(b) The point for going on and off duty will be governed 
by local conditions. In certain localities instructions will 
provide that engine crews will report at the hump, others 
report at yard office, others at engine houses or road tracks. 
It is not considered that the place to report will be confined 
to any definite number of feet, but the designation will in- 
dicate a definite and recognized location. 


ARTICLE XIX—Lunch Time 


(a) Yard crews will be allowed 20 minutes for lunch be- 
tween 4% and 6 hours after starting work without deduction 
in pay. 

(b) Yard crews will not be required to work longer than 
6 hours without being allowed 20 minutes for lunch, with no 
deduction in pay or time therefor. 

(c) This article is effective April 10, 1919. 


ARTICLE XX—Arbitraries and Special Allowances 


Where it has been the practice or rule to pay a yard engine 
crew or either member thereof arbitraries or special allow- 
ances, or to allow another minimum day for extra or addi- 
tional service performed during the course of or continuous 
after the end of the regularly assigned hours, such practice or 
rule is hereby eliminated, except where such allowances are 
for individual service not properly wthin the scope of yard 
service. 


This article is effective April 10, 1919. 











April 18, 1919 


ARTICLE XXI—Hostlers and Hostler Helpérs 


Rates of Pay Per day 
WOON 5b ota. s Win oR Vins oRiare Se Sols Has 40 NSS ERIE Relea ake MRE $4.16 
Co UE: Solu arash TE Saidn ew wed we wanes eee eet es sate peeee 4.80 
ONG. a a aN einen 50. eb bs ali WSR eb oo ce BAe melee se Ne Sel are eee 3.60 


The term “helper” applies to employees when used to assist 
outside hostlers. 

Articles XIII and XIV of the yard rules shall apply to 
hostlers and hostler helpers. 
ARTICLE XXII—Rules for Application of This Order 

(a) Rules for overtime and working conditions which are 
in conflict with any of the provisions of this order, but no 
others, shall be changed to conform to the provisions hereof. 

(b) Rates of pay in road, yard, or hostling service, which 
are not affected by Article IX, and which are higher than 
herein provided, shall not be reduced. 

(c) Questions and answers on interpretations of certain 
articles of this order are listed below: 


ArticLe IIT 


Question 1—Under certain conditions, crews operate round trip service 
in the morning and again late in the evening. Will it be permissible to 
pay for each of these services on the basis of a day subject to the rule, 
or will it be necessary to apply the rule regardless of whether the service 
is paid two days or more? 

Answer—-Pending the report and findings of board herein provided for, 
service 1s to be operated in accordance with present practice. 

Question 2—Will it be permissible for the management to definitely 
assign crews on the basis of a minimum day in each direction? 

Answer—Yes (in accordance with decisions of Commission of Eight and 
Arbitration Boards). 

Question 3— May railroads which have a common overtime basis applica- 
ble to passenger service, as described in Sections (a) and (b) adopt Sec- 
tions (a) and (b)? 

Answer—Scctions (a) and (b) of Article III apply to all passenger 
sei vice. 

ArticLeE XXIII 


Question 1—A number of articles will unquestionably be subject to 
consideration by the board herein provided for. Pending conclusions by the 
Board and the final order by the director general, shall the existing bases 
be maintained or shall the bases provided for in this order be applied? 

Answer— The bases provided for in this order shall be applied in the 
interim, except where such application causes a reduction in compensation, 
in which case, existing schedule rules and practices shall govern. 

Question 2—In addition to the provisions of this order which are to be 
considered by a board, this article also provides for their consideration 
of “schedule rules and practices.” What shall be the status of such 
schedule rules and practices during the interim? 

Answer—They are to be applied in accordance with schedule agreements. 


ARTICLE XXIII—Reclassification of Service. 
and Special Allowances 


The director general is advised that the Board of Rail- 
road Wages and Working Conditions feels that punitive 
rates for overtime for employees in passenger and freight 
road service should be studied in connection with and in- 
cluding the modification of certain rules and numerous arbi- 
traries and special allowances which are intricate and im- 
portant, and that it recommends the reference of this subject 
to a board made up of transportation wage schedule experts. 

In order to dispose of this question as promptly as pos- 
sible and to avoid the delay that must accompany the select- 
ing and organizing of a new board specially equipped to deal 
with questions growing out of transportation wage schedules, 
the matter is hereby referred to Railway Board of Adjust- 
ment No. 1, which board shall begin at once the study of 
the practicability and the propriety of applying punitive 
overtime to road service at this time and of the further ques- 
ton of what abrogations or modifications of existing rules 
and practices which are affected thereby should be made 
in the event of the application of punitive overtime to road 
service, and shall at the earliest practicable date report its 
recommendations to the director general. 

Following its report on the above subjects, the board shall 
also report as promptly as possible its recommendation 
upon the matters referred to it in Article VIII of this order. 


ARTICLE XXIV—Interpretation of This Order 


The rates of pay and rules herein established shall be 
incorporated into existing agreements and into agreements 
which may be reached in the future, on the several railroads; 
and should differences arise between the management and 
the employees of any of the railroads as to such incorpora- 
tion, intent or application of this order, such questions of 
difference, when properly presented, shall be referred as 
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hereinafter provided to the director of the Division of Labor, 
who will transmit them to the proper board for decision or 
recommendation, subject always to review by the director 
general. 

Where differences arise, a concrete joint signed statement 
shall be prepared in triplicate, setting forth first, the article 
of this order involved; second, facts; third, the position of 
the employees; and fourth, the position of the management 
thereon. Where supporting documentary evidence is used it 
shall be attached in the form of exhibits. Such presentations 
shall be transmitted to the director of the Division of Labor 
in the manner provided for the submission of appeals to 
boards of adjustment. 


Order for Trainmen 
Supplement No. 16 to General Order No. 27 provides: 
Effective January 1, 1919, except as otherwise provided 
herein, as to employees herein named, the following rates 
of pay and rules for overtime and working conditions upon 
railroads in federal operation are hereby ordered: 


PASSENGER SERVICE 


ARTICLE I—Rates of Pay 


(a) Rates for trainmen on trains propelled by steam or 
other motive power except as provided in Section (b). 





Per Per Per 

Class mile day month 
ONE. 8 US ca ce sedseea dee eeewew eae 4.00c. $6.00 $180.00 
Asst. Conductors or Ticket Collectors... 3.20c. 4.80 144.00 
Baggagemen—Operating Dynamo ...... 3.00c, 4.50 135.00 
*Baggagemen Handling Express........ 3.00c. 4.50 135.00 
ee ee Er reer rer errr ee 2.77¢. 4.16 124.80 
Pingmen and Brakemen. 2.1. .0cccccccvesesese 2.66c 4.00 120.00 


*Rates specified for ‘“‘Baggagemen handling express” apply to baggage- 
—_ in the employ of railroads who shall be paid exclusively by the 
railroads. 


(b) The above rates apply on all roads except exclusively 
surburban roads doing passenger business only, upon which 
the following rates shall apply: 


Per Per Per 
Class mile day month 
NE rg Soin ad eis xin dibe dmb sw dew een 3.00c. $4.50 $135.00 
EE, RE IPOOE 9 so 6.50 hs Ans eas oh ea ds Veees 2.77c. 4.16 124.80 
Guards performing duties of Brakemen or Flag- 
WOE. pcre ease be Ae N ek ese wean Net estate 2.45¢. 3.68 110.40 


ARTICLE II—Basic Day 


One hundred and fifty (150) miles or less (straight-away 
or turn-around) shall constitute a day’s work. Miles in 
excess of 150 will be paid for at the mileage rates provided. 

A passenger day begins at the time of reporting for duty 
for the initial trip. Daily rates obtain until the miles made 
at the mileage rates exceed the daily minimum. 


ARTICLE III—Overtime 


(a) Trainmen on short turn-around passenger runs, no 
single trip of which exceeds 80 miles, including suburban 
and branch line service, shall be paid overtime for all time 
actually on duty, or held for duty, in excess of eight hours. 
(computed on each run from the time required to report for 
duty to the end of that run) within ten consecutive hours; 
and also for all time in excess of ten consecutive hours. 
computed continuously from the time first required to report 
to the final release at the end of the last run. Time shall 
be counted as continuous service in all cases where the in- 
terval of release from duty at any point does not exceed one 
hour. This rule applies regardless of mileage made. 

For calculating overtime under this rule, the management 
may designate the initial trip. 

(b) Trainmen on other passenger runs shall be paid over- 
time on a speed basis of 20 miles per hour computed con- 
tinuously from the time required to report for duty untif 
released at the end of last run. Overtime shall be computed’ 
on the basis of actual overtime worked or held for duty, 
except that when the minimum day is paid for the service per- 
formed overtime shall not accrue until the expiration of sever 
(7) hours and thirty (30) minutes from time of first reporting 
for duty. 

Where a more favorable overtime rule exists, such rule 
may be retained, in which event this section will not apply. 

Where the provisions of this section for continuous time 
on turn-around runs of over 80 miles one way, change ex- 
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isting overtime rules, the effective date will be April 10, 1919; 
otherwise January 1, 1919. 

(c) Overtime in all passenger service shall be paid for 
on the minute basis at a rate per hour of not less than one- 
eighth of the daily rate herein provided. 


ARTICLE IV—Guarantees 


(a) Regularly assigned passenger trainmen who are ready 
for service the entire month and who do not lay off of their 
own accord, shall receive the monthly guarantee provided 
for in Section a of Article I, exclusive of overtime, except 
that former higher monthly guarantees shall be preserved. 

Extra service may be required sufficient to make up these 
guarantees, and may be made between regular trips; may 
be made on lay-off days; or may be made before or after 
completion of the trip. If extra service is made between 
trips, which go to make up a day’s assignment, such extra 
service will be paid for on the basis of miles or hours, which- 
ever is the greater, with a minimum of one hour. Extra 
service before or after the completion of a day’s work will 
pay not less than the minimum day. 

The basis of pay for extra service applies only in making 
up the guarantees. After guarantees are absorbed, schedule 
provisions for extra service apply. 

(b) When a regularly assigned passenger man lays off 
of his own accord or is held out of service the extra man 
will receive the same compensation the regular man would 
have received, and the amount paid the extra man or men 
will be deducted from the amount the regular man would 
have received had he remained in service, the sum of the 
payments to the man, or men, who may be used on the run 
equaling the monthly guarantee. 

(c) Reductions in crews or increases in mileage in pas- 
senger service from assignments in effect January 1, 1919, 
shall not be made for the purpose of off-setting these in- 
creases in wages, but nothing in this order is understood to 
prevent adjustment of runs in short turn-around and subur- 
ban service that are paid under minimum rules, for the pur- 
pose of avoiding payment of excess mileage, or overtime 
that would accrue under these rules without reducing the 
number of crews. Such runs may be rearranged, extended 
or have mileage changed by addition of new train service; 
separate pools or assignments may be segregated or di- 
vided; provided that crews are not taken off or reduced in 
number. Added mileage up to mileage equaling the mileage 
rate divided into the guaranteed daily rate does not change, 
take from or add to the minimum day’s pay, and this added 
mileage is not to be construed as “increase in mileage” 
within the meaning of this article. 

(d) For the purpose of avoiding payment of excess over- 
time on turn-around runs in passenger service when any part 
or leg thereof is over 80 miles, the railroads will be privileged 
to rearrange runs, combine pools or sets of runs, and may 
establish interdivisional runs excepting when this may be 
prohibited by provisions of existing agreements, such runs 
to be paid for in accordance with the mileage schedules of 
this order, but in no case less than the combination of trip 
rates in effect at the date of this order. 


FREIGHT SERVICE 
ARTICLE V—Rates of Pay 


(a) For service paid the through freight rates under sched- 


ules in effect prior to January 1, 1919, the rates shall be as 
follows: 


Per Per 

Class mile day 
Gata be Sew eGlhe kaa vers aadee canoe man emeneebe 5.40c. $5.40 
NE I do sn's wed avbudweawe/eeneke diemame 4.08c. 4.08 


(b) For service paid the local or way freight rates under 
schedules in effect prior to January 1, 1919, the rates shall 
be as follows: 


Per Per 
Class mile day 
OS ES SU et ety) Se Pe Pr Aen yo 5.92c. $5.92 
PN en SNS OS. i soo ae ane ch oN unwed aes 4.48c. 4.48 
MILK, MIXED AND MISCELLANEOUS TRAIN 


SERVICE 
(c) The same increases shall apply to milk, mixed and 
miscellaneous train service as are applied to the service in 
which they are now classified. Where there is a separate 
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rate for milk, mixed or miscellaneous classes of service, it 
shall be increased in the same amount, compared with the 
rates in effect December 31, 1917, as the through freight or 
passenger rate, according to the overtime basis on which 
it is calculated. 


ARTICLE VI—Basic Day and Overtime 


(a) In all road service, except passenger service and where 
under mileage schedules a more favorable condition exists, 
100 miles or less, eight hours or less (straight-away or turn- 
around), shall constitute a day’s work. Miles in excess of 
miles required for a minimum day will be paid for at the 
mileage rates provided. 

(b) Where there is no existing agreement regarding over- 
time provisions more favorable to the employees, on runs 
of 100 miles or less overtime will begin at the expiration of 
eight hours; on runs of over 100 miles overtime will begin 
when the time on duty exceeds the miles run divided by 
12%. Overtime shall be paid for on the minute basis, at 
not less per hour than one-eighth of the daily rate. 


ARTICLE VII—Guarantees 

(a) Regularly assigned way freight, wreck, work and con- 
struction trainmen who are ready for service the entire 
month and who do not lay off of their own accord, will be 
guaranteed not less than 100 miles or eight hours for each 
calendar working day, exclusive of overtime (this to include 
legal holidays). If, through act of Providence, it is 
possible to perform regular service, guarantee 
apply. 

(b) Crews may also be used in any other service to com- 
plete guarantee when for any reason regular assignment is 
discontinued, but such service shall be paid for at schedule 
rates unless earnings from such rates would be less per day 
than would have been earned in regular assignment. 


ARTICLES VIII, IX and X—(Same as in Supplement 15) 
ARTICLE XI—Beginning and Ending of Day 


(a) In all classes of service trainmen’s time will commence 
at the time they are required to report for duty, and shall 
continue until the time they are relieved from duty. 

(b) Trainmen in pool or irregular freight service may be 
called to make short trips and turn-arounds with the under- 
standing that one or more turn-around trips may be started 
out of the same terminal and paid actual miles with a mini- 
mum of 100 miles for a day, provided, (1) that the mileage 
of all the trips does not exceed 100 miles, (2) that the dis- 
tance run from the terminal to the turning point does not 
exceed 25 miles, and (3) that trainmen shall not be required 
to begin work on a succeeding trip out of the initial terminal 
after having been on duty eight consecutive hours, except 
as a new day subject to the first in-first out rule or practice. 


YARD SERVICE 
ARTICLE XII—Rates of Pay 


im- 


does not 


Per day 
yrcinneeamastncalgeenareetgean, 
Denver 
Differential AN ather 
Class Territory Territories 
PNY, - nc als ed Gk ni areal MMe meant amar aa eee $5.44 $5.33 
ORS ARS, Sak A Cae ee ee 5.11 5.00 
EE nT een, ee oat re AO a ee 4.00 4.00 


Where rules of existing schedule agreements provide that 


switchtenders are paid helpers’ rates, such rules will be con- 
tinued. 


ARTICLES XIII to XXIII—(Contain Provisions Similar to 
Supplement 15) 


INTERPRETATIONS 


(c) Questions and answers on interpretations of certain 

articles of this order are listed below: 

ARTICLE 1 
Question 1—Do train auditors or ticket collectors who are not transporta- 
tion employees and who have no status as such, within the 
visious for ticket collectors? 

Answer— No. 

Question 2—Shall baggagemen, flagmen or brakemen who assist con- 
ductors in collecting tickets and fares receive the rate provided for assistant 
conductors or ticket collectors? 

Answer—-Oniy where designated and classified as assistant conductors or 
ticket collectors. 

Question 3—In view of different rates being provided for baggagemen 
handling express, and baggagemen not performing such work, will 


come pro- 


how 
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baggagemen handling express on certain days and not handling it on other 
days be compensated? 

Answer—On any day where express is handled the combination rate will 
apply for that day; in such cases minimum monthly guarantee shall apply. 

Question 4—Does the provision for higher rates for handling express 
cancel all existing understandings between the managements and the men 
in regard to bonuses or special compensation that they have heretofore 
received from either their road or the express company for handling 
express? 

Answer—Yes; provided the new rates do not reduce previous combined 
earnings. 


Articre III 


Question 1— Under certain conditions, crews operate round trip service in 
the morning and again late in the evening. Will it be permissible to pay 
for each of these services on the basis of a day subject to the rule, or will 
it be necessary to apply the rule regardless of whether the service is paid 
two days or more? 

Answer—Pending the report and findings of board herein provided for, 
servicc is to be operated in accordance with present practice. 

Question 2—Will it be permissible for the managements to definitely 
assign crews on the basis of a minimum day in each direction? 

Answer—yYes (in accordance with decisions of Commission of Eight and 
Aibitration Boards). 

Question 3--—May railroads which have a common overtime basis applica- 


ble to passenger service, as described in Sections (a) and (b), adopt 
Sections (aj) and (b)? 
Answer—Sections (a) and (b) of Article II] apply to all passenger 


service. 


Increases for Express and Sleeping and Dining Car 
Employees 


Supplement No. 17 to General Order No. 27 was issued 
on April 14, covering employees in sleeping and parlor car 
service of the railroads in Pullman Car Lines and Supple- 
ment No. 18 to General Order No. 27, covering employees in 
dining car departments. 

The order covering employees in sleeping and parlor car 
service provides increases of $25 per month above the basic 
minima in effect as of January 1, 1918. These basic minimas 
are practically the rates then in effect. There were some 
variations in monthly rates at that time and the basic minima 
are established for the purpose of producing uniformity. 

Approximately 50 per cent of these advances were given 
by General Order No. 27, issued May 25, 1918. Approxi- 
mately 12,000 employees are affected by this order. 

The order covering employees in dining car departments 
also provides approximate increase of $25 per month above 
basic minima as of January 1, 1919. In this case also approxi- 
mately 66 2/3 per cent of the increases were absorbed by 
General Order No. 27. Approximately 10,000 employees are 
affected by this order. 

Both orders are effective May 1. 

Supplement No. 19 to General Order No. 27 affecting em- 
ployees of the American Railway Express Company, which 
is under federal control, was also issued on April 14. 

The order provides an increase of $25 per month above 
the rates in effect January 1, 1918, or an average of about 
$15 per month per man over the rates now in effect. About 
69,000 employees are covered by this order. 


For sleeping and parlor car conductors basic minimum 
rates for a monthly mileage of 11,000 miles or less are es- 
tablished, ranging from $115 to $145 a month, according to 
length of service. Mileage in excess of 11,000 will be paid 
for at the rate of 1.1 cents per mile. For sleeping, parlor, 
buffet and club car porters, not required to perform kitchen 
service, a minimum rate of $60 is established for 11,000 
miles or less, excess mileage to be paid for ot the rate of .55 
cents per mile. Bonus payments in addition to established 
wages will be discontinued. 

For dining car, buffet, cafe and club car employees mini- 
mum monthly rates are established ranging from $115 to 
$145 for stewards, $115 for assistant stewards, $100 to $130 
for chefs or first cooks, $80 to $95 for second cooks, $55 to 
$70 for third and fourth cooks, $65 for waiters in charge 
without stewards and $55 for waiters, with minimum rates 
for excess mileage. Another scale of rates is prescribed for 
restaurant employees, boarding car employees and camp em- 
ployees. 

In addition to the above, schedules are prescribed for both 
sleeping, dining and express employees for terminal time. 
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Accident Bulletin No. 68 


HE INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMIsSION has issued 
T quarterly accident bulletin No. 68, showing the num- 

ber of railroad accidents occurring in the United 
States during the months of April, May and June, 1918. In 
train accidents 79 passengers, 110 employees, and 26 other 
persons were killed; and 1,318 passengers, 937 employees, 
and 134 other persons were injured; a total of 215 persons 
killed and 2,389 injured. Of the passengers killed 65 were 
victims of collisions and 14 of derailments.* Other totals 
for the quarter are shown in the following comparisons with 
the quarter ending with June, 1917: 


1918 1917 
Passengers killed in train accidents.................... 79 1 
Employees killed in train accidents...............-e000- 110 85 
Total persons killed in train accidents................. 215 128 
Voter peredns. Rite. All CONSER ais v:06:0% cide. ne ec ceevasene 2 043 2,264 
Total persons mjured, all COUSES. 0. cccasccccrend bees 15,535 15,698 
Non-train accidents— 
Tnaustrial employees MING oo o< +. 6x0 do.0% salen wulclan 103 100 
industrial employees IMjured 2.6.6 ki ives cows seen 27,722 31,147 
eee NUTONE BAO) © oi <6<edns ge caonerecwaemene 24 26 
CES GOCHOOR. SHIITCH  o5.5.0'0'0 oe ac-deeiacioasanebann 462 597 


Of the 15,535 persons injured in this quarter the bulletin 
says that 165 have been reported by the railroads as dying 
more than 24 hours after the time the injuries were received. 

The total number of collisions in the quarter was 2,216 
and of derailments 3,296. These and other data are shown 
in tables No. 10 and No. 11, from which we take the fol- 
lowing comparisons: 





SuMMaARY oF TRAIN ACCIDENTS, THREE MONTHs, WITH RaTi10s TO MILEAGE 
1918 1917 
SCN ANE ok ccnp tnd Ph Ge RRA TER 2,216 2,084 
Number per million locomotive-miles........ 4.78 4.63 
Damage to railway property .............. $1,450,980 $1,794,240 
SS ee ae eg pone erp nae 3,296 3,070 
Number per million locomotive-miles........ 7.11 6.81 
Damage to railway property .........eeeee0. $3,349,790 $2,730,130 
Locomotive boiler accidents, number............ 66 71 
Number per million locomotive-miles........ 0.14 0.16 
Damage to railway property .........-e..e0- $28,860 $79,240 
Other locomotive accidents, number............. 74 71 
Number per million locomotive-miles. . oe 0.16 0.16 
Damage ‘to railway property ..........-+ee. $30,110 $23,190 
Miscellaneous train accidents, number.......... 542 341 
Number per million locomotive-miles........ a 0.75 
Damage to railway property ............... $210,620 $250,750 
TPotal nuniver: GE BECIGCNB . 6.6656 ci ceS hac se cha 6.19 5.637 
Number per million locomotive-miles........ 13.36 12.51 


Damage to railway property 
Number of 


5, $4,877,550 
463,693,866 450,561,714 


Of the 2,216 collisions, 236 were rear and 94 were butting; 
and of the 119 non-trespassers killed in collisions, 99 are 
charged against these 330 collisions; but of the total damage 
ascribed in the report to collisions—$1,450,980—more than 
62 per cent is charged to the miscellaneous classes not in- 
cluded under the head of rear or butting. 

From table 13, classifying accidents to shopmen, track- 
men, etc., not connected with the movement of trains, we 
make the following extracts: 


FORTE COTES fv he oe Hae oewrs 


Non-Tratn ACCIDENTS ON THE RAILROADS OF THE UNITED STATES: 
QUARTER ENDING June 30, 1918 

; , : Killed Injured 

1—Ciass 1 Toads, ImGuStTin! GECIGONES ie 6 400 cccsweceseews 97 26,868 





2—Shnopmen (included in Tem 1). ccs scsaaecscussssiosss 32 16,188 
3$—Trackmen. (included in Ttem 1)..2....200ccccvensevess r+ 4,749 
4—Class 1 roads, other non-train accidents............... 18 421 
5 ASOD DFR: PONE 5 4 oi05 5 0 5.0. 0.5:0.450lh teu wees 115 27,289 
6—Roads of Class 2, Class 3 and Switching 12 895 
J—=-EOtSl NON-(TAI ACCIMETED 6.6 iis 60 6'06.c esies ange nee bed vie 127 28,184 
8—Millions of man-hours on Class 1 roads, shopmen...... 390.32 
9—Millions of man-hours on Class 1 roads, trackmen..... 261.57 
10—Casualties per million man-hours, shopmen............ 41.56 
11—Casualties per million man-hours, trackmen............ 18.25 





*Among the notable collisions occurring in this quarter were those at 
Schodack Landing, N. Y., May 13; Rittman, O., June 4; Burlington, Vt., 
June 5, and Ivanhoe, Ind., on June 22, In the last named collision 59 
passengers were killed. Among the derailments reported is Columbia, 

C., May 10, in which nine passengers were killed. This derailment 
occurred on the tracks of the military reservation at Camp Jackson, and 
facts concerning the cause are now published for the first time. The 
inspector of the Interstate Commerce Commission finds that the derailment 
was due to a weak rail joint. The train was moving at only about ten 
miles an hour, but a wooden coach fell off a trestle and landed bottom 
side up. The track appears to have been insecure because of a lack of 
suitable angle bars, necessitating the use of spikes to hold the rails in 
line; and some of the spikes had worked loose. The collision at Rittman 
was caused by an operator making an error in copying a train order. 
This operator, about 3 a. m., received an order over the telephone giving 
an extra train the right from Silver Creek to Rittman; “he copied the 
order about ten times. for practice, and in doing so erroneously inserted 
Sterling in place of Rittman.’’ This operator was sixteen years old and 
had been employed about two months and a half; he had no book of rules, 
and had had very little instruction as to his duties. 
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The percentages shown in items 10 and 11 include both the 
killed and the injured, and the shopmen appear to have 
suffered much worse than did the trackmen; but taking the 
killed alone, the numbers per million man hours are: shop- 
men .08198; trackmen, .09557. In the bulletin for the pre- 
ceding quarter, bulletin No. 67, the number of shopmen killed 
on class 1 roads is given as 62, or nearly twice as many as 
in bulletin 68. Trackmen killed by being struck or run 
over by trains (the number of which is not shown in this 
bulletin) would largely increase the ratio of killed in this 
class. 

Sixteen pages of the present bulletin are filled with reports 
of the investigations of accidents made by the Bureau of 
Safety. 


Price Controversy Up to President 


RESIDENT WILSON has been called on to settle the con- 
PP? rovers between the Railroad Administration and the 

{ndustrial Board of the Department of Commerce over 
the steel prices, which involves the entire price stabilizing 
policy of the board and which came to a head at a confer- 
ence on April 10 when Director General Hines announced 
his final decision not to accept the steel and iron prices, pro- 
posed by the board, as being reasonable either for the pres- 
ent or for the future. Following the conference, which was 
attended by Mr. Hines and his advisers on purchasing mat- 
ters, and George N. Peek, chairman of the Industrial Board, 
Mr. Peek declared that all the facts would be laid before the 
President by cable and announced his intention to maintain 
his contentions unless over-ruled by the President, although 
he stated that this would put a temporary check on the work 
of the board. Mr. Hines explained his position in a state- 
ment, saying in part: 

“Tt has been perfectly clear to me throughout, and I think 
it is now generally understood, that no power was conferred 
on the Industrial Board to impose any prices upon the Rail- 
road Administration, but that it retained the power and also 
was under a duty to exercise its own judgment in respect to 
this important matter. Throughout the discussion in the In- 
dustrial Board itself, Mr. Powell, the tepresentative of the 
Railroad Administration, indicated that the final approval of 
any prices so far as the Railroad Administration was con- 
cerned rested with the director general himself. Mr. Powell 
objected that not only the prices on steel rail but the prices 
generally were unreasonably high, and before the committee 
announced its action he positively stated that the Railroad 
Administration would not agree to buy at the proposed 
prices.” 

Mr. Hines then recounted the various conferences which 
had been held on the subject. After the Industrial Board 
had announced the prices he took the matter under consid- 
eration with his advisers in purchasing matters, John Skel- 
ton Williams, R. S. Lovett and Henry Walters, members of 
the Advisory Committee on Purchases; T. C. Powell, director 
of the Division of Capital Expenditures, and Henry B. Spen- 
cer, director of the Division of Purchases, who, before tak- 
ing action, consulted Chairman Culver of the Federal Trade 
Commission as to questions of cost of steel production, and 
expressed the unanimous opinion that the prices were too 
high. 

Subsequently, the suggestion was made that a further con- 
ference take place between representatives of the Railroad 
Administration and the Industrial Board, and he arranged 
for Messrs. Lovett, Walters and Spencer to rediscuss the en- 
tire subject with the Industrial Board. He requested the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission to delegate one of its mem- 
bers to attend this conference and Commissioner McChord 
was so designated. The result of prolonged discussion was 
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that all his advisers, including Mr. McChord, were con- 
firmed in the opinion that the prices were too high. After- 
wards, Mr. Peek raised the question whether it would be 
worth while to get the views of the representatives of the 
steel industries, and Messrs. Lovett, Walters and Spencer 
met with Mr. Peek and such representatives at New York 
on April 9. As a result of this discussion the railroad rep- 
resentatives were again confirmed in the opinion that the 
prices were too high. 

“In view of these considerations,” Mr. Hines said, “I can- 
not do otherwise than to announce definitely that I must de- 
cline to endorse these prices as being reasonable either for 
the present or for the future. To the extent that the Railroad 
Administration finds it necessary to make purchases it will 
continue to make them on the best terms obtainable by fair 
and just methods, with full recognition of the principle that 
a government agency with large purchasing power must be 
particularly careful not even to attempt action which could 
be regarded as oppressive. 

“The object of the Railroad Administration throughout 
has been to obtain a fair and reasonable price level. It has 
never contemplated that it should get a lower price level than 
the general public. If the Industrial Board can assist in ~ 
bringing about levels of prices at which the Railroad Ad- 
ministration will feel justified in buying its co-operation will 
be welcomed. 

“In the newspaper discussions of this matter the suggestion 
has at times occurred that the principal thing is to establish 
some price which the government will endorse to the end that 
the public will begin buying at that price, and that the mere 
establishment of a price for this purpose is more important 
than the intrinsic reasonableness of the price itself. I cannot 
agree with this principle. I am keenly alive to the great de- 
sirability of stimulating business in every reasonable way, 
but I believe in the long run that the endorsement by a gov- 
ernment purchasing agency of an excessive price level would 
be harmful to the public interest and would not bring about 
confidence, and that the end sought to be obtained will come 
only by reaching a price level which the public itself shall 
consider to be reasonable. 

“T believe one of the greatest problems that confronts this 
country is that of getting prices back to a reasonable level 
and I believe progress in that direction will be seriously re- 
tarded by the approval by a governmental purchasing agency 
of prices which it deems excessive.” 


Statement by Mr. Peek 


After conference with Secretary Redfield of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Mr. Peek issued a statement charging 
in effect that the director general’s reasons for refusing to 
accept the prices were based on opinion only and charging 
him with a purpose to exert a power of monopolistic buying. 

“The public must be informed of the magnitude of the 
solemn responsibilities assumed by the director general in 
this important decision,” he said. “The Industrial Board 
was formed to carry out a perfectly definite industrial policy 
to which the government, represented by the President, the 
cabinet and the director general, was fully committed. There 
is no ambiguity either in the record or in the minds of the 
people as to just what that policy is—it is to avoid industrial 
stagnation pending a return from war to peace prices, to start 
the wheels of industry, give employment to labor, to reduce 
the cost of living, to insure prosperity. Neither is there any 
ambiguity as to the methods to be employed. A scientific 
study of costs of production is to be made. Upon these 
studies prices are to be determined which shall be as low as 
cost of production will permit, which shall squeeze out all 
speculative or opportunist profit, and upon which industry 
can commence operations without fear of any considerable 
drop in the market. To the complete success of this plan, 
however, there was one absolute essential, that the govern- 
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mental departments should express the confidence of the gov- 
ernment in the execution of this most important policy. Es- 
pecially is this true in respect of steel rails, in the buying of 
which the government, through its control of the railroads, 
consumes a very large percentage of the output. At this late 
date this important essential to its success has been denied 
by the director general and by that denial the labor of the In- 
dustrial Board is set at naught and the government is ex- 
hibited as setting up an industrial policy with one hand and 
destroying it with the other.” 

Mr. Peek conceded the technical prerogative of the Rail- 
road Administration to refuse to accept the prices, but said 
the board feels that the Railroad Administration is under a 
powerful obligation either to have the governmental policy 
abandoned by the same source that announced it and assume 
full responsibility for the inevitable effect of such a step, or to 
support the policy, or to demonstrate that the board has failed 
in its function and that the prices announced are not fair. 
He declared that, contrary to Mr. Hines’ statement, the rep- 
resentative of the Railroad Administration on the board dis- 
sented only on the price of rails and that the figures repre- 
senting costs of production had not been contested. 

“In fairness to the Railroad Administration, it must be 
admitted,” Mr. Peek said, “that by using the full effect of 
its power of monopolistic buying it might secure a price on 
rails somewhat lower than that announced by the Industrial 
Board. The figures stand to prove, however, beyond all ques- 
tion, that such a price would be lower than the production 
costs of any but one or two of the most highly organized, 
powerful and lowest cost producers. For example, the pre- 
war price of rails was $30. The increase over pre-war costs 
of production for the United States Steel Corporation in di- 
rect labor alone, excluding labor in transportation, is reported 
by that corporation to be $19.48 per ton. The price approved 
by the Industrial Board was $47, or $2.48 less than the in- 
crease of cost of labor alone would account for.” 

The inevitable result of the use of the buying power of the 
Railroad Administration to reduce any price, Mr. Peek said, 
would be either to increase prices to the public, throw all 
railroad business into a monopoly of powerful producers, or 
reduce wages, but these results are much less important than 
the frustration of the industrial policy of the government and 
the forced return to the period of commercial and industrial 
stagnation, which has continued since the signing of the 
armistice and which threatens to continue or grow worse in 
the absence of a strong governmental policy alleviating it. 
It is not the opinion of the board that governmental organ- 
ization is such that important policies can be so lightly frus- 
trated. 

The facts were cabled to the President by both Mr. Hines 
and by Secretary Redfield. The President had not up to that 
time replied to any of the messages sent him in connection 
with the controversy. 


Mr. Hines Replies to Mr. Peek 


In reply to Mr. Peek’s statement Mr. Hines said in part: 

“The controlling point is that the director general has the 
personal responsibility of deciding whether he is justified in 
approving those prices or not, and being unable to escape the 
belief that the prices are excessive, he has not approved them. 

“Mr. Peek says that the government has set up an indus- 
trial policy with one hand and torn it down with the other. 
The fact is ,however, that the industrial policy which has been 
interfered with is one which was not set up by the govern- 
ment, but appears through some misconception to have been 
initiated by the Industrial Board itself. The policy author- 
ized by the government was the policy of establishing a com- 
mittee which would endeavor to bring government purchas- 
ing agencies, including the Railroad Administration, and 
producers of certain commodities together, by voluntary ac- 
tion, on reduced prices at which the government purchasing 
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ageneies including the Railroad Administration would be 
justified. in buying freely. Mr. Peek entered upon a very 
different policy of fixing prices with a virtual insistence that 
the Railroad Administration must buy at those prices regard- 
less of its judgment. His committee even proposed the prices 
as being prices below which the general public ought not to 
expect to buy during the rest of this calendar year. His real 
cause of chagrin at the present time is that the policy thus 
set up without government authority is not supported by the 
Railroad Administration as to steel prices when the Railroad 
Administration is convinced that those prices are excessive. 

“Mr. Peek also professes great alarm at the consequences that 
will result from the steel interests of the country being sub- 
jected to the monopolistic buying power of the Railroad Ad- 
ministration. If I am not mistaken, one of the gravest causes 
of concern to the people of this country for many years, has 
been the persistent suspicion that the country was subjected 
to the menace of a monopolistic selling power on the part of 
the steel interests and therefore I do not believe the country 
will share Mr. Peek’s alarm that the Railroad Administra- 
tion’s purchasing power of steel will be prejudicial to the 
public interest. I believe the same considerations will. keep 
the public from being alarmed by Mr. Peek’s suggestion that 
all railroad purchases of steel will be thrown into a ‘monopoly 
of powerful producers.’ I have already made it clear that 
the Railroad Administration will make purchases on the best 
terms obtainable by fair and just methods, with full recogni- 
tion of the principle that a government agency with large 
purchasing power must be particularly careful not even to 
attempt action which would be regarded as oppressive. The 
carrying out of this policy will not justify ‘reductions in 
wages’ as Mr. Peek indicates, nor ‘increasing prices to the 
public.” On the contrary the public will greatly benefit by 
the Railroad Administration’s refusal to approve these unrea- 
sonably high prices. 

“It is important to emphasize that the interest of the Rail- 
road Administration is not merely in the price of steel rail 
but in steel prices generally. This is true because the rail- 
roads purchase three or four times as much tonnage of other 
steel products as they purchase of steel rail. But further 
than this the Railroad Administration is vitally interested in 
prices on steel articles generally which will encourage a re- 
vival of industry. In the conferences Messrs. Lovett and 
Walters have constantly stressed the interest of the Railroad 
Administration in steel prices generally and emphasized the 
unreasonable differentials which have resulted in the prices 
of many steel articles of great importance both to the rail- 
roads and general industry being placed far too high in com- 
parison with the price of billets proposed by the steel interests 
and adopted by the Industrial Board.” 

Secretary Redfield’s cable asked the President to indicate 
whether the board should discontinue its efforts at once or 
whether it should continue until the President returns and a 
policy can be formulated. It was followed by a letter ac- 
companied by the various documents. Fuel Administrator 
Garfield had previously cabled the President, supporting Mr. 
Peek’s attitude. The cabinet officers generally, except Mr. 
Redfield, are supporting Mr. Hines. 





The seventh annual meeting of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States is to be held at St. Louis, April 28 to 
May 1, and representatives of business from 48 states will 
express their views on policies and principles, and will ad- 
vance detailed programs as to carrying them out. The sub- 
jects for discussion include the disposition and operation of 
the railroads and merchant marine; proposed revision of 
anti-trust legislation; the future of public utilities; foreign 
relations and foreign trade; agriculture; industrial produc- 
tion ; waterways and highways; industrial relations; international 


commercial arbitration; finance and Victory Loan. Walter D. 
Hines is one of the speakers. 


























South Half of the Roundhouse with Office on the Left 


A Complete Modern Engine Terminal Installation 


Reinforced Concrete Roundhouse for the Toledo & Ohio Central 
Is an Example of Modern Construction 


completed for the Toledo & Ohio Central at Columbus 

is one of a number of engine terminal projects under- 
taken since the advent of government operation of the rail- 
roads, and represents an interesting tendency of the present 
day in engine house design. It replaces a small engine 
terminal that has proven inadequate both as to the capacity 
of the house and the area and arrangement of the approach 


A NEW 20-STALL reinforced concrete roundhouse recently 


ceed without any interference with the existing engine 
terminal, yet providing for an arrangement of the approach 
tracks in such a way as to require but little change in the 
routing of engines to and from the terminal. In fact the new 
routing is similar to the old one, and while the length of the 
approach is somewhat greater, this increased distance is taken 
up largely in providing greater track capacity. The old 
terminal is located at the east end of the McKinley avenue 
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Lengitudinal Section of a Stall 


yard and auxiliary facilities. Three factors contributed to 
the successful completion of the project in spite of wartime 
difficulties—the completion of plans for the terminal in ad- 
vance of the award of the contract, the entire avoidance of 
any interference between the construction of the new terminal 
and the operation of the old one, and the effectiveness of the 
contractor’s organization. 

The site of the terminal was particularly fortunate since 
adequate space was found available in close proximity to the 
freight terminal yard which permitted construction to pro- 


freight yard while the new one is at the west end, at the 
corner of McKinley and Grand View avenues. The entire 
plant consists of a roundhouse, a shop building and power 
plant, a coal, oil and locker building, two cinder conveyors, 
a 70,000-gal. water tank and a coaling station. 

The lead to the terminal consists of four tracks, two in- 
bound and two outbound, with the latter on the outside. These 
four tracks are independent all the way from the turnout to 
the table, it being the idea to provide a progressive move- 
ment in one direction on each track, with the engines receiv- 
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North Half of the Roundhouse 


ing coal and water and dumping cinders while on the inbound 
movement and water only on the outbound movement. 
However, crossovers are provided between the inbound and 
outbound tracks of each pair so that engines may come in for 
coal and water or even to dump cinders and back out over 
the crossover onto the outbound track with a minimum of in- 
terference with the regular operation of the terminal. A 
track connecting with the north inbound and outbound tracks 
near the roundhouse affords a direct connection with the west 
end of the yard and serves also as a lead to the coal dock at 
the power plant. 

The coaling station is a Roberts & Schaefer plant of 500- 
tons capacity with a complete sand drying plant in addition. 
The coal track for the station is located between the two in- 
bound tracks and passes over a track hopper underneath the 
superstructure of the station. The cinder plant consists of 
two Robertson cinder conveyors, dumping into cars on a track 
between the two inbound leads. Provision has been made 
for installing two additional conveyors in case they are found 
necessary. 












supported on a conical roller center with an extra-heavy elec- 
tric tractor furnished by George P. Nichols & Bro., Chicago. 
As shown in the photograph the tractor is supplied with 
electric current from an overhead collector. 

For the purpose of obtaining fire proof construction the 
roundhouse was built of reinforced concrete with brick cur- 
tain walls. As shown in the longitudinal section of the house, 
the framing consists of a subdivision of the house into four 
circumferential bays. The roof over the two interior bays is 
raised to about 9 ft. above the two outside bays to give a 
monitor construction, affording better illumination and venti- 
lation through the use of the maximum amount of window 
area in the two sides of the monitor. The same treatment is 
used in the outer wall of the roundhouse in which all of the 
space between the columns from a height of four feet to the 
underside of the wall girder is used as window space. United 
steel sash are used for the outer wall windows as well as for 
the monitor windows, horizontal pivoted sections being intro- 
duced to afford ventilation. An interesting detail in con- 
nection with the outer wall is the arrangement of the brick 
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Track Layout of the 


water is stored in a 70,000-gal. redwood tank on a creosoted 
trestle frame. The new tank is supplied from the tank and 
treating plant located at the old terminal, but since the old 
tank is 10 ft. lower than the new one, the latter cannot be 
completely filled by gravity, so an automatic booster pump 
has been installed to supply the new tank. A further in- 
surance against failure of supply is a direct connection with 
the city water supply. 


Room for Future Extension 


The roundhouse has been built for 20 stalls with provision 
for a future addition of 9 more. The stalls are 110 ft. deep 
with door posts 14 ft. center to center, while the width of the 
stalls at the rear is 25 ft. 11 in. The turntable is 100 ft. in 
diameter, designed for an equivalent of E-70 loading and 
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New Engine Terminal 


arated by vertical construction joints. In the event of an 
engine pushing out the rear of the house, the middle section 
of this wall would be carried away with little or no damage 
to the side portions. 

An interesting adaptation of specialized reinforced concrete 
construction is the use of a one-way tile slab in the roof. 
The air spaces in these tiles are expected to affect a material 
reduction in the condensation from the underside of the roof 
in cold weather. The roof is covered with Barrett composition 
roofing. 5; 

In accordance with modern practice the roundhouse pits 
are of concrete 3 ft. 11 in. wide, by 3 ft. to 4 ft. deep and 
slope toward the door end where catch basins have been in- 
stalled. Down spouts from the roof attached to the door posts 
drain into these catch basins which in turn empty into the 
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exterior drainage system consisting of a 12 in. sewer pipe 
leading to a settling basin in the yard. This was provided 
to remove sludge from the blowout water before allowing it to 
enter the sewers. 

Stalls 17, 18 and 19 are intersected by a driver-removal pit, 
7 ft. 6 in. wide by 6 ft. 10 in. deep, and stalls 18 and 19 by a 
truck wheel pit, 4 ft. wide by 4 ft. 9 in. deep. Each of these 
special pits is equipped with a 24-in. gage track for wheel 
trucks. An interesting detail has been worked out as shown 
in the drawing in connection with these special pits to fa- 
cilitate the handling of the rail beams which carry the pit 
tracks over the special pits. The heavier of these girders 
weigh 690 lb. each, which is too great a load to be handled 
conveniently by hand. Accordingly T-bars have been pro- 
vided to span across the pits as shown. The rail girder is 
pivoted on one side of the stall and the T-bar at the other 
side. When itis necessary to swing the girder out of the way, 
the T-bar is swung out across the pit and its upper surface 
serves as a support for the free end of the girder as it is swung 
across the pit. Rails are secured in place on the side walls 
of the pits by means of clip bolts fitted into slots imbedded 
in the concrete. The upper portions of the pit walls are 
broadened out to afford adequate space outside of the rails for 
the support of jacks. 


Carefully Planned Illumination 


Special attention was given to the lighting arrangement. 
Five lighting fixtures have been installed in the lines of col- 
umns between the stalls. As indicated on the longitudinal 
section of the house each fixture consists of a lamp socket at- 
tached to a section of pipe conduit and equipped with an 
enameled steel reflector. To light the passageways along the 
front and rear of the house every other lamp in the front row 
of lights is connected up in one circuit controlled by a master 
switch, while another switch controls the alternate lights in 
the outside row. The other four lamps in each row are con- 
trolled by local switches so that any stall may obtain addi- 
tional light as needed. Supplementary to these lights there 
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conducted from this heating plant through a system of con- 
duits having a main duct leading along the rear of the house 
with branches between the stalls terminating in registers of 
16 in. by 24 in. size in the engine pits, equipped with ad- 
justable shutters. 

The power house and shop building is a structure 60 ft. 
by 120 ft. connected to the roundhouse proper by a wing 40 
ft. by 55 ft. It has a steel frame with brick curtain walls 





Interior of the Roundhouse During Construction 


and wooden roof construction following a standard design 
used by the contractor and for which he was able to supply 
the steel frame ready to erect. This building consists of a 
boiler room equipped with two 250-hp. Union Iron Works 
water tube boilers with Jones automatic stokers fed by hand. 
The coal is received from cars by dumping from a low trestle 








Engine Terminal Site on June 28, 1918 


are outlets on two posts between each pair of stalls for ex- 
tension cord lamps. There is also a socket at the rear of 
every second stall for an electric welding circuit. Illumina- 
tion of the engine terminal outside of the roundhouse has 
been provided by installing flood lights on the top of the coal- 
ing station. 


Hot Air Heating System 


The roundhouse is heated by a hot air, forced draft system 
from a fan and heating coils in the power house. The air is 
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Progress on the Roundhouse on September 15, 1918 





so that the hand work is limited to transferring the coal from 
the pit under the trestle to the stoker hoppers. Adjacent to 
the boiler room is an engine room containing a two-stage air 
compressor with a capacity of 1,250 cu. ft. of free air per 
min. to 110 lb. pressure. This air is used to supply the ash 
conveyors, sand plants and two miles of 114-in. train charg- 
ing line in the yard. ; 

The heating plant consists of a Sturdevant fan blowing 
air through the coils, receiving exhaust steam from both the 
fan engine and the air compressor, although in cold weather 
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it will be necessary also to use live steam direct from the 
boilers. The fan and ducts are designed of adequate ca- 
pacity to supply air to the nine additional stalls contem- 
plated in the design of the engine terminal. The remaining 
space in the shop and power plant building is used as a 
machine shop, air brake room and store room, with a toilet 
for the roundhouse employees. 

Another auxiliary facility of the terminal is an oil house 
and locker room for the enginemen. This consists of a 
building 76 ft. 4 in. long by 22 ft. wide, with a platform 
40 ft. by 10 ft. 8 in. It is one-story high, with a basement, 





Special Arrangement to Facilitate Handiing of Rail Girders 
Over Drop Pits 


and as it is located adjacent to McKinley avenue, and as the 
level of the engine terminal is considerably above that of 
the’ street, the structure is virtually two stories high on the 
street side. 

One end of the first floor is used for a locker room for 
the enginemen, with a small space partitioned off for the 
engine despatcher, while the other end is used for an oil room 











Rear of the Roundhouse Showing the Large Expanse of 
Glass 


and the basement underneath for oil storage tanks. Fur- 
ther tank space is provided under the platform, which is 


supported on concrete walls extending to the natural ground 


level. The oil is handled by a complete installation of 
Bowser pumps. The walls of this building are brick and 
the floors and roof are of reinforced concrete, except in the 
enginemen’s room, where the floor is on cinder fill. 


- Construction: _ 


Sit s : 
The level of. the.ground in the engine terminal is about 7 
ft. above the natural ground surface of that of the adjoining 
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street and it was necessary to provide about 100,000 cu. yd. 
of filling material, about 50 per cent of which was granulated 
slag. Owing to this difference in elevation it was necessary 
to support the walls and columns of the roundhouse consid- 
erably above the original ground surface. To do this with 
any economy it was found desirable to support the walls on 
reinforced concrete girders spanning between pedestals. In 
the case of the roundhouse pits, however, the full section of 
the wall was extended to the foundation level but the, floors 
of the pit were placed on back filled material. The excava- 
tion for the turntable pit was made with teams and slips, but 
that for the roundhouse pedestal foundation was done by 
hand. 

Cement was delivered in cars but sand was brought to the 
work by motor trucks from the washing plant near by. ‘Water 
was pumped from the Scioto river about 500 ft. away. The 
concrete for the roundhouse was poured from two concrete 
towers, one in the front and one in the rear of the house. In 
addition to these a third mixer was used for a part of the 
pits and the pedestals. The two towers are shown in the il- 
lustration on the preceding page. The tower on the inside of 
the house was used for concreting a large portion of the front 
of the building and about ten complete stalls on one end, 
whereas the tower in the rear was used for pouring the other 
10 stalls of the superstructure and a considerable portion 
of the rear of the building. 

The plans for this work were prepared by the engineering 
department of the Toledo & Ohio Central, at Columbus under 
the direction of J. A. Stocker, chief engineer and C. V. 
Bucher, assistant engineer, who were also responsible for the 
supervision of the construction. The Austin Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio, had the contract for the roundhouse and 
other building work with the exception of the coaling station 
and was later given a contract for the filling and the equip- 
ment work. 
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Waterway Policy of the Railroad Administration 


The Director General Outlines the Government’s Intentions 
to a Number of Senators and Representatives 


addressed a letter to Senators Duncan Fletcher, 

Joseph E. Ransdell, W. L. Jones, and Representa- 
tives John J. Esch, Samuel E. Winslow, J. Hampton Moore, 
John H. Small, and Charles A. Kennedy, in response to a 
letter addressed to him by them under date of March 12 
containing a series of questions as to the waterways policy of 
the Railroad Administration. Mr. Hines says in part: 

It is my conviction that water transportation lines, at least 
such as are financially and physically equipped to discharge 
the duties of common carriers, and to effect transfers of traf- 
fic on an economically sound basis, should be co-ordinated 
and correlated with the whole transportation system of the 
country. This necessarily implies that there should be no 
obstructions to an interchange of traffic between rail and 
water on terms substantially equal to those bétween rail 
carriers, and that through billing and through bills of lading 
should be adopted under such conditions between the rail 
carriers and responsible water carriers, but this, of course, 
would require that on such traffic the water carriers would 
be subject to the Act to Regulate Commerce. I have refer- 
ence, of course, to waterways with permanent channels. 

Each waterway and the service thereon presents a different 
problem; on some waterways there is no responsible organ- 
ized transportation with which traffic could be interchanged 
by the rail carriers with any degree of regularity; on others 
the absence of transfer facilities would make the transfer of 
traffic between rail and water involve such a heavy labor 
cost as to render the rail and water traffic hopeless from an 
economic standpoint. On others, including the present gov- 
ernment projects, joint through rates and billing have been 
or are in the process of being arranged to and from points 
which are reasonably tributary to the water lines, with the 
necessary divisions of the revenue applicable to each party 
carrier. I attach great importance to making a success of 
the present governmental experiments, because I believe 
success there will point the way to further developments of 
other waterways. 

The attitude of the Railroad Administration with respect 
to the relation between water and rail competitive rates is 
that the rates should bear a relation to each other propor- 
tionate to the cost and desirability of the service by the 
respective routes and methods of transportation. There is no 
doubt that in the past the relations between the rail and 
water rates have not always been determined on this basis, 
and that application of this principle will necessitate modi- 
fication of some existing rate adjustment. We have, how- 
ever, to deal with an existing rate structure, which in most 
cases is many years old, as to the general relationship be- 
tween rates, and to which, irrespective of whether the rate 
structure is altogether sound or not, the commercial and 
manufacturing interests have largely adjusted themselves, 
so that any general radical and quick remodelling of rate 
relationships would be exceedingly disturbing to business 
interests and to many communities. Furthermore, a change 
in the relationship between any two rates necessarily changes 
the relation of one or both of them to all of the other rates 
of the country, and the business of the country transacted at 
each business center is so interwoven with that transacted 
at others, that the effect of a change in rate relationship may 
be widespread and seriously affect the interests of communi- 
ties not at all directly interested in the situation on account 
of which the original change in relationship is made. 


W ‘war D. Hines, director general of railroads, has 


For these reasons changes in the relationships between 
rates must be made with great care and after full considera 
tion of the effects both direct and indirect. This, however, 
does not mean that no changes should be made, but merely 
that all those interested should be given an opportunity to 
be heard so that a decision may be reached on the basis of 
all the important facts, and that the decision when made 
should give fair consideration to all of the interests involved, 
many of which necessarily conflict with others. Experience 
has shown that the safest and fairest method of securing 
full information in such matters is to permit all those who 
are sufficiently interested to present their views of the facts 
in a public manner. 

The above are the general principles on which the Rail- 
road Administration intends to handle the difficult situation 
arising from disproportionate depression in the past of many 
rail rates on routes subject to water competition. 

At present the principal district in which the question 
presents itself is the Mississippi valley. There is now being 
heard before the Interstate Commerce Commission a case 
originally involving rates between Memphis and points in 
southern Missouri, Arkansas, Oklahoma and Kansas, in 
which the issues have become extended until it involves the 
rates generally between points on the east bank of the south- 
ern Mississippi and points in the territory above described 
and between points in that territory, also the relationship 
of rates between the river towns and rates from points on the 
river to interior points. The issue as to the relationship 
between river point rates and interior rates has been brought 
into the case through the Interstate Commerce Commission 
having set down for hearing with this case numerous appli- 
cations of the railroad corporations heretofore filed for per- 
mission to maintain rates between river points lower than 
rates to intermediate points. Under the provisions of the 
Interstate Commerce act such rate relationship has been 
maintained only by virtue of the pendency of these pro- 
ceedings before the commission, or by virtue of permission 
of the commission heretofore granted in similar proceedings, 
which it has now set down for re-hearing in connection with 
the pending cases. The Railroad Administration is taking 
the position in this case that it does not urge the granting 
of permission by the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
the maintenance of this rate relationship, except as to certain 
rates which the rail carriers in the central section of the 
country from Chicago to the gulf are required to maintain 
on a lower basis than some intermediate rates in order to 
meet ocean competition from the Eastern seaboard. All the 
interested parties have a full opportunity to be heard before 
the commission, and the Railroad Administration will abide 
by the decision of the commission. 

Along the New York Barge Canal route there is no present 
suggestion of any readjustment of the relationship of rail 
rates between points located on the canal route and rates 
between interior points. 

On the Great Lakes the established common carrier water 
lines are operating under a differential rate basis approved 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Along the Atlantic coast arrangements have been made for 
putting in rates via water and rail which will enable the 
water lines to participate in the traffic on a fair basis in 
competition with all rail. Such arrangements have for a 
long time been in effect on the Pacific coast, and no change 
has been made there by the Railroad Administration. 
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April 18, 1919 


You recite that the Railroad Administration has author- 
ized the construction of boats of various types for service on 
the lower Mississippi, the Warrior river and the New York 
State Barge Canal, and ask the future policy of the Rail- 
road Administration with regard to these boat lines and the 
rates to be established with connecting rail carriers. 

(a) A limited service on the lower Mississippi, with the 
maximum obtainable equipment, has been in operation since 
late in September, 1918. It provides one weekly sailing 
each from St. Louis and New Orleans. Joint rates and 
through bills of lading with rail carriers connecting at New 
Orleans and St. Louis, and covering a large territory in the 
Mississippi valley, and offering service at rates less than the 
cost of competing all-rail service, are in operation. The 
scope of these joint tariffs is being extended to cover other 
points available to waterways when the equipment is suf- 
ficient to give regular and continuous service and when re- 
quested by the communities concerned. 

(b) Service on the Warrior river was delayed because 
of the difficulty in obtaining and equipping available craft. 
This service was inaugurated December last, chiefly for the 
transportation of coal. Joint through rates on coal, in con- 
nection with the rail carriers in that district, are being 
actively considered. The present service provides ample out- 
let for mines directly on the banks of the Warrior river and 
without rail connection. Equipment to make practicable 
the carriage of general merchandise by existing craft is now 
being designed. This will link the water service on_the 
Warrior river with that on the lower Mississippi, and a com- 
prehensive system of joint water, as well as water-and-rail 
rates between these two water projects is being developed. 

(c) The New York State Barge Canal is a state owned 
waterway. The superintendent of public works of the state 
of New York has just announced that arrangements have 
been effected with the Railroad Administration whereby 
traffic will be interchanged between canal and railroad lines 
through all practicable water routes. The administration 
has agreed that, if the traffic’ justifies, it will establish joint 
rates between responsible independent canal lines and rail 
carriers under Federal control at connecting points on the 
canal. 

For the lower Mississippi river operation approximately 
$630,800 has been applied to the purchase of 2 steel tow- 
boats and 9 steel barges of 550 tons average capacity, and 
the equipping of leased vessels (3 steel towboats and 20 
steel barges) and the strengthening of the hull of an ac- 
quired barge and installation of machinery thereon, to be 
used in transfer service at New Orleans. All of this equip- 
ment is in operation except the transfer barge, which is 
being equipped. Contracts have been awarded for the con- 
struction of 6 steel towboats of 1,800 horse power each, and 
40 steel barges of 2,000 tons capacity each, at an aggregate 
cost of $6,290,000, for use on the lower Mississippi river. 
It is expected that these towboats and barges will be com- 
pleted and in service in mid-summer or early fall. 

For the Warrior river $698,241 has been expended for the 
purchase of 3 wooden towboats, 23 500-ton wooden coal 
barges, 3 harbor transfer coal barges and 6 self-propelled 
steel bargeseof an average capacity of 825 tons each. Con- 
tracts have been awarded for the construction of 4 self- 
propelled steel barges, with a capacity of 1,800 tons for 
coal loading, but equipped to load up to 400 tons each of 
merchandise provided the coal loading is correspondingly 
decreased. These barges are for service between Cordova 
and New Orleans. 

Bids have been received and contracts are about to be let 
for 3 steel towboats for service between Cordova and Mobile. 

Contracts have been let for 20 500-ton wooden coal 
barges for service between Cordova and Mobile. The aggre- 
gate contract price under these contracts for Warrior river 
equipment is $1,508,300. 
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Most of the old equipment purchased as above stated, for 
use on the Warrior river, is now in operation. 

The 4 self-propelled barges for which contract has been 
let are expected to be completed early in the fall. The 3 
twin-screw towboats for which contracts are about to be let 
are expected to be completed about the same time. The 20 
wooden barges will be completed between April 1 and June 
1, and pending the completion of the towboats above referred 
to, towboats will be leased to propel these barges. 

The total amount expended up to March 1, 1919, for the 
purchase of floating equipment, and to meet payments to 
contractors for new equipment for the Mississippi-Warrior 
river section, has been $1,930,941.37. 

For the New York canal section 5 tugs, from 85 to 150 
horse power each, and 3 wooden barges of 550-ton capacity 
each, were purchased in 1918, at a total cost of $110,860, 
including the repairs necessary to put the same in service. 

Contracts have been let and the work is largely completed 
on 51 steel barges of 650-ton capacity, to cost about $1,898,- 
218, and 21 concrete barges of 600-ton capacity each, to 
cost about $586,664. 

Bids have been received and contracts are about to be let 
for the construction of 20 self-propelled steel barges of 
550-ton capacity each, having 400 horse power. Each one 
of these towboats will tow 3 of the steel or concrete barges 
in addition to carrying cargo itself. The contract price for 
these self-propelled barges is $1,726,200. 

Of the 72 steel and concrete barges under construction, 
nearly all are expected to be delivered in time for the open- 
ing of navigation May 1, 1919, and the rest very shortly 
thereafter. 

The 20 self-propelled barges which are also to act as tow- 
boats are expected to be delivered in August and September. 
Meanwhile additional towboats will be temporarily hired to 
tow the steel and concrete barges. 

You will see that in all of the three principal operations 
of the Railroad Administration on the inland waterways; 
namely, the Mississippi river, Warrior river and New York 
Barge Canal, the policy was pursued of purchasing equip- 
ment for temporary use in order to begin operations as soon - 
as possible, with a view to substitution, in whole or in part, 
of modern equipment, the construction of which was author- 
ized. 

As soon as the equipment under contract can be completed 
it is expected that the use of leased equipment will be alto- 
gether discontinued, as the Railroad Administration is plan- 
ning to own sufficient equipment to transport the traffic. 

In addition to the items expended for new equipment re- 
ferred to above, the Railroad Administration had constructed 
under contract in 1918, 10 wooden barges for service on the 
Chesapeake & Ohio Canal, at a total cost of $46,547.20. 
The differing arrangements under which these barges were 
operated last year and will be operated this year by a private 
corporation is stated below in response to your inquiry for 
details as to the Chesapeake & Ohio Canal. 

The Delaware & Raritan Canal came under federal con- 
trol as a part of the transportation system of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, and after the establishment of federal con- 
trol the maintenance of the canal and the operation of the 
locks was under the jurisdiction of the federal manager of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad until December, 1918, when it 
was transferred to the Division of Inland Waterways of the 
Railroad Administration, New York-New Jersey Canal Sec- 
tion. The Pennsylvania Railroad Company operated no 
boats on the canal, excepting tugs, prior to federal control, 
and had no through rates except on anthracite coal via Tren- 
ton to Philadelphia and nearby points. These through rates 
have been maintained under federal control, and during: the 
season of 1918 the Railroad Administration operated some 
package freight service via the canal between New York and’ 
Philadelphia. My information is that independent compa- 
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nies propose to use the Delaware & Raritan Canal quite 
extensively during the season of 1919, and the Railroad 
Administration therefore does not contemplate placing any 
equipment on the canal, but will maintain the canal, operate 
the locks and provide towage as heretofore. The canal toll 
rates on vessels doing a common carrier business have been 
revised and placed on a basis of 15 per cent of the freight 
collected by the vessel from shippers, instead of the class 
rate basis of tolls heretofore in effect. The purpose of this 
change is largely to facilitate operation by simplification of 
the method of computing tolls, but it is estimated that it will 
also result in a reduction in toll charges, particularly on the 
higher classes of freight. Some of the towage rates have 
been increased, as they were considerably below the cost of 
operation. 

The Chesapeake & Ohio Canal was never operated by the 
Railroad Administration. At the beginning of the season of 
1918, on account of increase made by the canal trustees in 
toll rates and the increases in operating expenses, the Canal 
Towage Company, which was the only company operating 
boats on this canal, announced that it proposed to discontinue 
operations, as it could not pay operating expenses. 

In order to avoid the loss of this means of transportation 
of coal to Washington and vicinity during the acute con- 
gestion which then existed on the railroads and the shortage 
of coal which then appeared imminent if war conditions 
continued, the director general of railroads at first made an 
arrangement whereby he assumed payment of the canal tolls 
on coal traffic on the Chesapeake & Ohio Canal. Later in 
the season, in connection with the increases made in rail 
freight rates on coal, this arrangement was revised so that 
for the balance of the season the director general of rail- 
roads assumed the actual deficit of the Canal Towage Com- 
pany in operating its boats. This was substantially less per 
ton than the canal trustees charged for tolls, the Canal Tow- 
age Company under this arrangement paying such tolls. 

For the same reasons which led it to pay part of the ex- 
pense of operating the canal, the Railroad Administration 
constructed 10 new canal boats to increase the tonnage trans- 
ported via this canal, these boats being leased to the Canal 
Towage Company for operation. 

The Railroad Administration has made no arrangement 
with the Canal Towage Company to pay any part of its 
operating expenses for the present year. The same emer- 
gency does not exist as obtained last year. Arrangements, 
however, have been made for divisions between the railroad 
and the canal of the freight charges from the mines to 
destination which will make it possible for the Canal Tow- 
age Company to operate its boats on the canal during the 
coming season as heretofore, and the boats built by the 
Railroad Administration will be operated by the Canal Tow- 
age Company on a rental basis. 

You request my views concerning disposition of the gov- 
ernment owned vessels on inland waterways in the event the 
railroads are returned to private control. This is a broad 
question of governmental policy and involves, in a sense, 
a settlement of the entire inland waterways problem. I am 
a firm believer in the policy that the great inland waterways 
of the country can be made economically very useful and 
that means should be found for making them of more benefit 
to the nation than they have been in the past. For a number 
of years the government has been devoting a great deal of 
money and study to the improvement of these waterways, 


but no adequate utilization of them has ever been brought: 


-about. While we have had in existence some navigable 
inland waterways, we have never had the facilities. for 
exchanging traffie between the railroads and the waterways. 

° 0. Utider the old’ férm of private management railroads in 

“this coufitry had*no: substantial interest -in acting as. feeders 
€ the’ watérwaiys, “atid, of Course, there’ was no other form 
of feeder available. It therefore seems to me that in any 
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permanent solution of the railroad problem which may be 
adopted, it will be necessary to bring about close co-operation 
between the railroads and waterways, and the first element 
in this situation must be the desire or interest of co-operation 
and the next facilities for transferring traffic from the inland 
waterways to the railroads and vice versa. Were the rail- 
roads to remain under government control for any consider- 
able length of time this would be a comparatively simple 
matter, granting that sufficient appropriations were available, 
but if the railroads are to go back to private control the 
problem becomes a more difficult one. 

One of the objects of the Railroad Administration has 
been to make a sympathetic test of economic co-operation 
between the rail carriers and the waterways, and some 
progress has been made in this direction, but of course it 
is impossible to bring about such changes in a brief time, 
and therefore I do not feel that a fair test of the possibilities 
in this direction has yet been completed. 

If the rail carriers are to go back to private control and 
the government is to sell its interest in the boat equipment 
already provided and authorized on inland waterways to 
private interest, there is grave danger that old conditions 
will again obtain with the likely result that there will be 
no proper development of inland waterways. Taking for 
granted that the rail carriers are to go back to private con- 
trol, the question remains as to whether the situation would 
be better for the water equipment to be placed under the 
control of some other governmental agency at the time the 
present Railroad Administration is disbanded. My present 
view is that this should be done, at least through an adequate 
experimental period. I deem it highly important to preserve 
and strengthen in the public interest the beginnings already 
made in demonstrating the utility of our inland waterways. 
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From the New York Tribune 


Looks As Though We Might Have to Give Uncle Along 
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A Mixed Train at Corrientes 


The Railroad Development of the Argentine 


The Largest Market for Railway Equipment in South America 
—Regulation, Labor and Taxation Big Problems 


In Two Parts.—Part I 


and Domestic Commerce has this week added to its 

reports on railway development in various countries 
in South America, Circular No. 55 dealing with the railways 
of the Argentine. The circular discusses the characteristics 
of the present railway development in that country, shows 
what difficulties the railways have been confronted with in 
the way of government regulation, labor and taxation, points 
out the possible trend of future development and concludes 
with detailed figures of imports of railway material and a 
discussion of the possible markets for such supplies. The 
Argentine railways, prior to the war, secured the greater part 
of their material and supplies from England owing to the 
fact that the larger portion of them were owned by British 
capital. Since the war cut off these imports, the Argentine 
railways have not been supplied and as a result “the equip- 
ment of all the roads has become very materially depleted.” 

Because of the length of the report it will be given in the 
Railway Age in two installments. The first follows: 

At the outbreak of the war Argentina afforded the most 
inviting field in South America for railway investment and 
the largest market for railway equipment. With one-third 
the area of Brazil, Argentina had some 21,000 miles of rail- 
way in operation while Brazil had 16,000. This rapid de- 
velopment had been greatly facilitated by many factors, chief 
among them the absence of the coastal mountain barrier 
which had made railroad construction so difficult and so 
costly in the other republics. 

Argentina may be divided into four sections, three of which 
are flat, fertile plains, and offer few difficulties to the engi- 
neer. The northernmost of the prairie sections, the Chaco, 
extending south to Cordoba and west to the foothills of the 
Andes, is a scantily populated territory with luxuriant vege- 
tation and a warm, moist climate. The central division, the 
Pampas, stretches south from Cordoba to the Colorado River 
and west to the Andes _ It is the real Argentina of to-day; 
its cities—Buenos Aires, Rosario, Bahia Blanca, Santa Fe, 
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and La Plata—are the chief ports and industrial centers of 
the republic; its grassy plains produce the major part of the 
nation’s wealth. The southern part, Patagonia, extends 
south from the Colorado River, west to the Andes, and is a 
cold, arid region which has only recently been explored. 
The fourth section of Argentina, the narrow Andean belt, 
forms the western frontier of the country, reaching from the 
extreme north to the extreme south. It is characterized by 
scarcity of rainfall, is rugged and uninviting in comparison 
with the Pampas, and has not been developed to any great 
extent. 


Other Factors in Development of Railways 


Among the factors which have contributed to the growth 
of the railways should be noted the following: Argentina 
possesses a strong, stabilized central government, and this 
government offered every inducement to the investment of 
foreign capital. Also some means of rapid transportation 
between the ports and the interior became imperative because 
of the growth of the live-stock and agricultural industries in 
the Pampas. 

Railway construction has, perforce, been suspended in all 
South American countries during the period of the war and 
imports of railway equipment have been curtailed. During 
this time new factors have entered the situation which may 
tend to reduce the relatively rapid development of Argentine 
railways in future. The meat packers of Argentina have 
worked overtime to feed the armies of the allies, the farmers 
have sold their grain at unheard of prices, and the railways 
have handled enormous quantities of grain and cattle at bet- 
ter rates. But these advantages have been overshadowed by 
the increased cost of fuel, suspension of traffic and damage 
to property occasioned by strikes, decrease of import freight, 
increased taxation, and advanced cost of labor, so that while 
the first two industries have benefited materially during the 
war, railway earnings have fallen off and the companies now 
find themselves confronted with problems which must be 
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solved before they can pursue their former prosperous gentina. To-day, in spite of the fact that Rosario, Campana, 
courses. La Plata, Bahia Blanca, and Zarate all compete for a share 
For many years Buenos Aires was the only port in Ar- of the foreign trade freight, Buenos Aires handles nearly 85 
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Map Reproduced from Article on Argentine Railways by F. Lavis, Railway Age Gazette, March 27, 1914 


Map of the Argentine Railways 
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per cent of the imports and 60 per cent of the exports. More- 
over, it has become the largest and most important city not 
only in Argentina but in all South America. 

In the early days of railway construction short lines were 
pushed out from Buenos Aires to distribute supplies through- 
out the Province of Buenos Aires, to collect grain and other 
products for export. To-day Buenos Aires is the focus of 
the Argentine railway system. From this point a network 
of lines radiates north, west, and south, reaching the Para- 
guayan boundary on the northeast, the Bolivian on the north, 
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(d) West through Mendoza to the Chilean border; Con- 
nections are made at Mendoza for. Santiago. and 
Valparaiso, Chile. 

(e) Southwest to Toay. 

(f) South to La Plata, Mar del Plata, and Bahia Blanca. 

II. Patagonian railways listed from north to south. 

The railways of the Pampas transport large quantities of 
grain and live stock, whereas oranges and semitropical fruits 
form an important part of the freight brought down from 
the northeast. Sugar is a leading item in the export freight 
of the Tucuman district and grapes and wine of the Men- 








Name of railroad Location Length Gage Remarks 
Miles Ft. In. 
Buenos Aires Central.......... Main line, Buenos Aires to Rojas. Branch to 252 4 8% First of 3 lines over which international trains are 
Zarate. run from Buenos Aires to Asuncion. 
Evtte FOS oy ncwcrncd es este ws .Main line, Ibicuy on Parana River north to Con- 831 4 8% Main line forms second section over which interna- 
cordia. Breaches from main line west through- tional trains to Asuncion are run. 
out Province. : , 
Argentine Northeastern ....... Concordia to Posadas on Paraguayan border; Con- 752 4 8% Third link in international service to Asuncion. 
cordia south to Concepcion. Runs through Libras, port on Rio Uruguay, op- 
posite Uruguyana, southern terminus of main line 
. south from Rio de Janeiro. 
Province of Buenos Aires Gen- 
Ort TRGRE, nos So See se Buenos Aires to Rosario, with a branch to La 790 Meter 
Plata; Buenos Aires to Villegas and Salliquelo. 
Province of Santa Fe......... .Main line, Rosario north through Santa Fe to 1,188 Meter 
Corrientes. Branches throughout Province of 
Santa Fe. 
Formosa-Embarcacion ......... Northwest from Formosa, a port on the Rio Para- 186 Meter : 
guay. 
Conteh Time io aces owned Main line, Santa Fe through Tucuman and Jujuy *3,046 Meter 
to La Quiaca on Bolivian border. Branches to 
Embarcacion and Barranqueras.* 
Argentine del Norte...........Main line, Lake Paiva, near Santa Fe, west to San pan Meter Connects with Central Norte at Lake Paiva. Con- 
ay Several branches, including one to Cor- nects with Cordoba Central at Dean Furnace. 
oba. 
Central Argentine... 566. sees Main line, Buenos Aires north to Tucuman. Feed- 3,305 5. 6 
ers in Provinces of Buenos Aires, Santa Fe, 
: Santiago del Estero, Tucuman, and Cordoba. 
Catdohea Cente, oi.cé.ccs.cisceqge Original line, city of Cordoba to San Francisco on 1,205 Meter 3uilt by company. Connects with Santa Fe and 
eastern boundary of Province. with Cordoba-Rosario at San Francisco. 
Additional lines: 
Cy CNRS 2 nS, os ow ease ieee 8% oar SS Pe er Purchased from Cordoba & Rosario Ry. Co. 
Rosario tO. WOGsOe Amen eo loc isc occ v0.05 wees Seay. <nginensts Purchased from Cordoba Central, Buenos Aires Ex- 
tension (Ltd.). 
Cordoba north to Tucuman with branches to ne Cre Purchased re Central Northern Ry. Connects 
Chumbicha and Santiago del Estero. ? with Central Norte at Tucuman. 
Buenos Aires & Pacific..7..... aa line, Buenos Aires to Villa Mercedes with 3,535 s £6 Built and owned by Buenos Aires & Pacific. 
ranches. 
Additional lines: 
Villa Mercedes west to Mendoza.............- Bay. Gananene Leased from Argentine Great Western. 
Mendoza to Chilean boundary...............+ , Biriete = anced ie Sie Leased from Argentine Transandine. 
Toay (station on Argentine Western) to Bahia rie giaeenis Leased from Bahia Blanca & Northwestern. 
Blanca. Nueva Roma to Huinca Renanco with 
feeders and branches (links original line with 
Bahia Blanca to Toay section). 
Bahia Blanca south to Carmen de Patagonas at nee. wsieaks Built and owned by Buenos Aires & Pacific. 
mouth of Rio Negro. = ‘ 
Rufino, on main line, north to Villa Maria, sta- pita) catinierent Leased from Villa Maria & Rufino Ry. (lease ex- 
tion on Central Argentine. pires 1920). 
Villa Mercedes north to Villa Dolores........ Shine = ic cieets Purchased from Andine Ry. 
Buenos Aires Western......... Buenos Aires west, spreading through Provinces 1,882 5 6 
of San Luis and La Pampa. 
La Plata & Meridiano Quinto...La Plata to Mira Pampa.........--++eeseeeeeeee 343 Meter 
Buenos Aires Midland......... Suburb of Buenos Aires southwest to Carhue.... 322 Meter Operated by Great Southern and Buenos Aires West- 
; : : ‘ ern jointly. 
Buenos Aires Great Southern. .Connects Buenos Aires with ports of Bahia Blanca, 3,792 5 6 90 per vent of mileage in Province of Buenos Aires. 


Mar del Plata, La Plata, Ingeniero White. 


as 


network of short lines radiating south and south- 
west from Buenos Aires. Short lines radiate : 
from Bahia Blanca. Branch from Bahia Blanca 
west across Patagonian Plains through Neuquin 


to Zapala. pee : 
Rosario-Puerto Belgrano ...... Rosario in southerly direction to Puerto Belgrano, 493 —— Affords connection between lines radiating south- 
port just east of Bahia Blanca. west and west. 
Central Railway of Chubut....Port Madryn to Trelaw and Gaiman........ Wtseee 51 Meter Serves Welsh colonies. 
Patagonian State Railways..... ~~ cf San Antonio due west to Lake Nahuei 281 - © : 
uapi. : 
Port of Comodoro Rivadavia to Lake Buenos Aires. 124 5 6 
Puerto Descado to Colonia Sarmiento............ 176 * 6 


‘Includes Argentine del Norte. 








and the Chilean on the west. These main lines emanating 
from Buenos Aires are supplemented by short cross-country 
connections: and by one railway—the Rosario-Puerto Bel- 
grano—which describes an arc through them. 
The railways conform in general to the following plan of 
location : 
I. Lines radiating from Buenos Aires: 
(a) Northeast, the three links over which the interna- 
tional trains run from Buenos Aires to Asuncion, 
Paraguay. 
(b) North through Rosario, Corrientes, Tucuman, and 


Jujuy to La Quiaca, on the Bolivian border, and 
Embarcacion, near the Bolivian border. 


(c) Northwest to Cordoba and Tucuman. 


doza section. Sheep and wool are the principal products of 
northern Patagonia and petroleum of the Comodor Rivadavia 
region. Quebracho and firewood of all kinds have formed 
profitable and important parts of the local and through 
freight handled since the war by the lines penetrating the 
northern provinces. 


Location of Chief Railways, Mileage, Gage, Etc. 


he foregoing table lists the important Argentine rail- 
way systems; gives the location, total mileage, and gage of 
each; the connections afforded between the various systems; 
and lists the companies which compose each one. Details of 
short or unimportant branches have been omitted, as the table 
is intended to present a picture of each system as a whole and 
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its position in the general scheme. As far as possible the 
lines have been listed in accordance with the foregoing plan 
of location. 


State and Private Ownership 


The relation between state and private ownership and op- 
eration is not so complicated in Argentina as in Brazil or 
Peru. Generally speaking, the private companies own their 
holdings in perpetuity and do not operate government-owned 
lines. The private companies are permitted to build short 
feeders, providing they observe certain conditions, without 
applying for government concessions, and to construct irri- 
gation works adjacent to their holding for which they re- 
ceive payment in government bonds. The provincial gov- 
ernments have the right to grant concessions for railway con- 
struction, to build and operate railways themselves. 

Halsey estimates the value of the privately owned rail- 
ways at 1,219,846,313 gold pesos, of which amount some 
1,000,000,000 pesos consists of British investments. The 
following table lists the privately owned railways, classified 
by nationality of ownership, and gives the capitalization of 
each company. The figures are quoted in Argentine gold 
and are those given in the official 1917 reports of the com- 
panies. 


Gold pesos. 
English: 
RN, NI oo aa da eaey am el awd and eee 286,097,200 
3uenos Aires Great Southern................ 265,777,336 
Pee FASE EN MEIGS: 6.60.56 5.4 vv enced dav anenes 260,877,735 
BNO “FAVOR TU CNURI Re oo kc. cv dec ewecins coves 144,716,319 
IN OI oh oo, i thane wh wirdtelaw waaceteats 101,653,645 
ENS ET pa Sea ee i) Poe 40,505,538 
Argentine Northeastern..........--...d00.-c00. 31,399,716 
Oe es ee er fone ee 1,700,322 
French: 
PRES OC SOONER DO. . os. aka sidenwwends el eloas 52,902,878 
General Ry. of Province of Buenos Aires...... 45,335,932 
Rosario to Puerto Belgrano..................- 30,575,937 
Argentine: 
eee: Fimrek Gtr soi hei. Sencacakoes 16,893,700 


The few government railways have been built primarily 
to hasten the development of remote portions of the republic 
and are usually divided into two classes—Los Ferrocarriles 
del Estado and Los Ferrocarriles de Fomento. In the former 
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railways include the unfinished Formosa-Embarcacion li: 
and the Diamante-Curuzu line, both situated in the Chac 
and the Patagonian State railways. 

La Plata a Meridiano Quinto, owned and operated b 
the Province of Buenos Aires, is the only example of a rail 
way entirely managed by a provincial government. It wa 
constructed as part of a comprehensive system to compet: 
with the proposed fusion of the Southern and Western. 


Interpretations of Mitre Law and Pension Bill 


The two much discussed railway bills which have been 
repeatedly presented to congress but which so far have failed 
to pass are the so-called explanatory law of the mitre law 














In the Chaco Along the Santa Fé Railway 


and the pension bill. During the past year, congress ad- 
journed without passing even such necessary measures as the 
budget law. The recent special session has been little better 
but the minister of public works assures the railways that 
some definite action will be taken on both measures during 
the coming regular session. 

In the early stages of railway development in Argentina 
most of the companies carried government guarantees of in- 
terest some of which were as high as 7 per cent. In 1895, 
these guarantees were relinquished by mutual consent and 
4 per cent recission bonds issued to the railways in payment 
thereof. Freedom from customs duties and taxes in general 
was still granted. In 1907 the mitre law was passed, the 
terms of which were not compulsory, but were voluntarily 


- accepted by most of the privately-owned lines. The Entre 








Quebracho Ties Along the Santa Fé Railway 


class are included the Argentine del Norte and the Central 
Norte, with a total capitalization of 155,895,474 gold pesos. 
These railways afford an outlet for portions of the country 
which otherwise would be wholly isolated, and the system 
north from Tucuman affords an important link in the pro- 
posed international line into Bolivia. The roads are well 
equipped and administered, and exchange cars with the Ar- 
gentine Central at Tucuman and Cordoba so that freight 
from Jujuy and Salta can be shipped directly to Buenos 
Aires. Los Ferrocarriles de Fomento, or State development 


Rios still operates under the terms of its original concession. 

Recently, a great deal of misunderstanding and trouble has 
arisen over article 8 of this law by which the railways agreed 
to pay a tax amounting to 3 per cent of their net receipts, 
based on 60 per cent working expenses, in lieu of customs 
duties, national and provincial duties until 1947. This sum 
was to be used to improve and construct roads and bridges 
to and from stations in the towns or districts served by the 
respective railways. The companies understood that this tax 
was to be the only one to which they were subject but the law 
has not been so interpreted by municipal authorities. The 
municipality of Cordoba sued the Central Argentine for re- 
covery of street cleaning expenses claiming that they were 
rates, not taxes. The case was taken to the supreme court 
which rendered a decision in favor of the municipality with 
the result that many other municipalities are attempting to 
collect various sorts of assessments from the railway com- 
panies. In some cases the bills to be collected cover a period 
of 10 years and represent large sums. 

The companies have resented the decision of the supreme 
court bitterly and have attempted repeatedly to obtain an ex- 
act explanation of the meaning of article 8 from the national 
congress. An explanatory measure was passed by the 
deputies, revised by the senate, and is now before the lower 
house. 

The pension law of 1913 provides that 3 per cent be de- 
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ducted from the monthly salaries of employees and that a 
corresponding amount be paid to the pension fund by the 
. companies, subject to certain exceptions—for instance, when 
tiie companies’ profits fall below certain amounts. A new 
law was projected in 1915, but was satisfactory neither to 
the employers nor to the employees, and has never been 
passed. The railway companies have declared themselves 
willing to pay as much as 8 per cent of their wages sheet 
provided the workmen pay 5 per cent of their wages, the extra 
cost to the companies to be met by increased rates. The 
workmen are holding out for an increase in the amounts of 
the pensions to be received and for a reduction in the term 
of service necessary. to procure a pension. 


Labor Problem—Strikes 


No Argentine industry has been free from the menace of 
strikes during the last 2 years, but the railways have suffered 
more than any other single class. Radical newspapers and 
trade journals have bitterly denounced the foreign capitalist; 
conservative periodicals have as hotly denounced the labor 
unions; and both classes of publications have denounced the 
inaction and the action of the government. 

The railway employees have two organizations—La Fra- 
ternidad, composed of engine drivers, and Federacion Obrera 
Ferrovaria, made up of stokers, guards, and other employees. 
La Fraternidad has proved much more willing to arbitrate 
than La Federacion Obrera Ferrovaria. Both organizations 
are members of La Federacion Regional Argentina; reported 
to control 250 labor unions, and which in 1917 and again in 
January of the present year, has called general strikes. 

Strikes on the more important English and French rail 
ways early in 1917 were succeeded by a general strike in the 
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fall which affected not only the privately owned lines but the 
state railways also. The general strike lasted for 24 days 
and was characterized by destruction of property and by acts 
of violence. As a result, on October 11, the president of the 
republic issued provisional railway working regulations, 
which were agreed to by both the companies and the labor 
unions. One of the conditions on which the strike was 
terminated was the granting of a 10 per cent increase in all 
salaries under 300 paper pesos a month; another was the 
exaction of an 8-hour day. It is estimated that the salary in- 
crease is costing the companies about 8,000,000 pesos per 
annum and the 8-hour day condition 12,000,000 pesos. 

The length of the working day and the wage scale were 
not the only bones of contention, however, and the provi- 
sional regulations have not succeeded in bettering conditions 
materially. The year 1918 was characterized by a succession 
of disturbances which culminated in a general strike early 
in January, 1919. This strike lasted only a few days, but 
relations between capital and labor remain excessively 
strained and are punctuated by constant disturbances. 

There is no law in Argentina to provide for arbitration of 
disputes between employers and employees and there seems 
little chance of one’s being enacted in the near future. Some 
of the companies feel that their interests and property have 
not been sufficiently well protected during the recent dis- 
turbances, and are sending representatives to Argentina to 
put their cases before the government to determine the future 
attitude of the government toward foreign investors. 

On the other hand, the laborers claim that the companies 
have lost nothing by their concessions, but rather have been 
fully compensated by the recent increase in tariffs allowed 
the railways. 4 


Doings of the United States Railroad Administration 


Director General Hines on Western Trip; Regional Mechani- 
cal Officers Oppose Shop Wage Increase 


IRECTOR GENERAL HINES and members of his staff, in- 
D cluding Edward Chambers, director of the Division 
of Traffic; Henry B. Spencer, director of the Division 
of Purchases; Max Thelen, director of the Division of Public 
Service, and Brice Clagett, assistant to the director 
general, left Washington on April 14 for a trip of inspection 
over the western railroads. Mr. Hines addressed the Lumber 
Congress at Chicago on Wednesday and the itinerary also in- 
cludes St. Paul, Minneapolis, Spokane, Seattle, Portland, San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, Denver, Kansas City and: St. Louis, 
where Mr. Hines will speak at the annual meeting of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States on April 30, re- 
turning to Washington about May 1. He will be accom- 
panied on parts of the trip also by the regional directors of 
the lines traversed. On his recent trip to Pittsburgh, Chi- 
cago and Atlanta, Mr. Hines had an opportunity to confer 
with all the regional directors and with most of the federal 
managers. 


May 1 Requirements to Be Met 


The Railroad Administration has arranged to take care 
of the most pressing financial requirements of the railroad 
companies on May 1 by following the policy adopted with 
reference to the April 1 requirements, that is, by issuing cer- 
tificates of indebtedness to the railroad companies for 
amounts due on account of rental and other transactions aris- 
ing out of federal control which may be used as collateral 


Wasuinoton, D. C. 
for loans from the War Finance Corporation or from banks. 
This was announced after a conference on April 11 between 
Director General Hines, Swagar Shirley, director-of finance, 
and other members of the director general’s staff, with mem- 
bers of the special committee of the Association of Railway 
Executives, of which Howard Elliott is chairman, a group 
of bankers from various parts of the country, and officers of 
the War Finance Corporation. At this conference the entire 
railroad financial situation was discussed, including the re- 
quirements up to about August 1, estimated at between $400,- 
000,000 and $500,000,000. The May 1 requirements are 
estimated roughly at $100,000,000 and the June 1 require- 
ments at a similar amount, while a much larger sum will be- 
come due during July, the amount depending to some ex- 
tent on the amount of capital expenditures, which is uncer- 
tain. 

It is understood that the Railroad Administration was un- 
willing to make arrangements beyond May 1: at this time, 
in the hope that a special session of Congress will be called 
and that an appropriation will be available before it is neces- 
sary to meet the full requirements. For the May 1 require- 
ments the Railroad Administration will issue approximately 
$60,000,000 of certificates, which will take care of interest, 
dividends and other corporate expenses, and about $40,000,- 
000 is represented by maturities which it is believed can be 
extended. It was the opinion of those present that these re- 
quirements would be cared for through the co-operation of all 
parties concerned in the same manner that was successful in 
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regard to the April 1 requirements, which were met by the is- 
suance of certificates, about half of which were used as col- 
lateral for loans from the War Finance Corporation and 
about half for loans through the banks. 


Coal Purchases 


In reply to a statement made at Pittsburgh by John L. 
Lewis, acting president of the United Mine Workers, charg- 
ing the Railroad Administration with unfair practices in 
connection with the purchase of coal, Director General Hines 
telegraphed Mr. Lewis, asking him to give him the benefit of 
specific cases so that he might correct any instances where it 
may appear that there has been a failure to carry out his 
policy. Mr. Lewis said the miners’ organizations would be 
obliged to take drastic action unless there was a change of 
policy. His principal objection seemed to be that railroads 
were making contracts for coal covering only the month of 
April. It was stated at the office of the Railroad Administra- 
tion that every railroad contract for coal is open for inspec- 
tion by representatives of miners or by contractors and every 
contract is made at the prevailing scale of wages. It was 
stated that the making of preliminary contracts for April 
was no departure from past practices. Mr. Hines als asked 
Mr. Lewis to meet him in Chicago on Wednesday. 


Representatives of Regional Directors Oppose Wage 
Increase for Shop Crafts 


C. E. Chambers, mechanical assistant to the regional 
director of the Allegheny region, testified before the Board 
of Wages and Working Conditions at Washington on April 
15, as chairman of a committee representing the regional 
directors, and asked the board to deny the increases in wages 
and allowances asked by the federated shop crafts affiliated 
with the American Federation of Labor, on the ground that 
their wages are now higher than those paid generally by 
industrial concerns not under government control. The rates 
asked by the shop crafts include a basic rate of 85 cents 
an hour for experienced mechanics in place of the present 
rate of 68 cents, 60 cents for helpers, and also differentials 
for certain classes of employees, 30 days holiday a year and 
other concessions in time. These increases, Mr. Chambers 
said, amount to 25 per cent in the basic rate, 46 per cent 
for second class electrical workers now paid 58 cents, 35 
per cent for car men now paid 63 cents and 46 per cent for 
those now paid 58 cents. 

He presented a set of exhibits comparing the rates of 
wages paid to railroad shop crafts with minimum, maximum, 
going and average hourly rates paid to employees performing 
similar work in 1,293 industrial plants. Ship yards and 
similar plants were not included, he said, because of the 
emergency character of the work. The information was re- 
ceived in reply to questionnaires, all of which have not yet 
been answered, so that the information is not entirely com- 
plete. The exhibits showed average hourly rates in the 
outside industries as follows: Machinists, 56.2 cents; boiler- 
makers, 62.6 cents; blacksmiths, 58.4 cents; sheet metal 
workers ,54.7 cents; first class electrical workers, 55.8 cents: 
second class electrical workers, 46.3 cents; car men, 48.2 
cents; molders, 60.6 cents, and helpers, 44.3 cents. The 
majority of the outside machinists receive rates of 50 cents 
and upward, while the prevailing rate for helpers is 45 cents. 
Mr. Chambers said that the pay rolls had also been increased 
by the classification of work made in Supplement No. 4 to 
General Order No. 27, because the first class rates are now 
paid in many instances for work formerly performed by 
helpers at a lower rate, as the craftsman rate is now paid for 
some of the work performed by men not fully qualified as 
craftsmen. Formerly a craftsman engaged in piece work 
made his helper do all he could, whereas now in the inter- 
vals between work assigned to the helpers, the helper fre- 
quently does nothing. Mr. Chambers also presented exhibits 
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showing the labor turn-over, which he said now is about 50 
per cent less than it was during the first half of 1918; in 
other words, it has been reduced to about normal. 

A. O. Wharton, vice-chairman of the board, questioned 
the completeness of the figures because they did not include 
many industries on the Pacific Coast where high rates have 
been established, or in the inter-mountain territory, where 
he said he knew that many mechanics were receiving a mini- 
mum of $1 an hour. He also commented on the absence of 
figures from the Ford Motor Company, which he said had 
recently established a minimum of $6 a day for mechanics. 
Mr. Chambers said that many of the questionnaires from 
the more remote points had not yet been received, and that 
the committee had been unable to obtain the figures from the 
Ford plant. He remarked that the $6 minimum was 75 
cents an hour. 

The representatives of the employees testified before the 
board on March 12, 13 and 14. 


Conditions in Allegheny Region 


Railroads in the Allegheny region, according to a report 
from Regional Director Markham, continued to meet all the 
demands made upon them for the month of March. Due 
to the unusually mild winter weather, coal loadings de- 
creased to a considerable extent. Permit restrictions on 
lumber and forest products were raised on April 1 and, with 
few exceptions, this region continued clear of embargoes on 
carload freight. The campaign for the prevention of loss 
and damage to freight is beginning to show results. In 
March the bureau operated in the Philadelphia district for 
bringing together astray freight and waybills on which 
freight was reported short amounting to $170,000. A similar 
bureau started its operations at Baltimore on April 1, and 
another one will be opened at Pittsburgh at an early date. 
On account of export traffic reverting from munitions and 
supplies to commercial freight, the freight traffic commit- 
tee at North Atlantic ports was disbanded on April 1. 
Traffic control managers, appointed for New York, Phila- 
delphia, and¢ Baltimore, will hereafter issue permits for 
export freight. During the existence of embargoes, these 
managers will also have charge of issuing permits covering 
domestic freight destined for ports under their jurisdiction. 


Maintenance Budgets Being Prepared 


Figures on which the 1919 budgets of maintenance of way 
and structures expenditures are to be based are now being 
compiled by the railroads to be submitted to Washington by 
May 1, in accordance with instructions issued by C. A. 
Morse, assistant director of the Division of Operation, some 
time ago, which are being somewhat modified in order to 
reduce the amount of clerical labor required in complying 
with them. The upkeep this year is to be measured by the 
amount necessary to make the average for 1918 and 1919 
equal to the average during the test period, after equating 
for the increases in labor and material costs, so that main- 
tenance work is not being delayed until the budgets are ap- 
proved, because the general standard to be reached is known. 

Circular No. 28, issued by the Division of Operation, call- 
ing for detailed information for the purpose of affording a 
comparison of the expenditures for maintenance of way and 
structures in 1918 and in the test period, which is necessary 
to comply with the contracts between the government and the 
railroads so that each property may be returned in substan- 
tially as good condition as when taken over, is to be can- 
celled because it has been found that it would require a du- 
plication of the work which will be necessary to furnish sim- 
ilar information under circulars to be issued by the Division 
of Accounting, which it is planned to have in by about July 1. 

Statistics received by the maintenance department of the 
Railroad Administration show that the tie situation has been 
rapidly improving s‘nce: the sign'ng of the armistice. Tie 
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production during March showed a marked increase, amount- 
ing to about 8,000,000, as compared with an average produc- 
tion during the five years prior to 1917 of about 90,000,000 
a year, and since October the monthly production has nearly 
doubled. In some regions it has more than doubled. The 
present outlook is that there will be plenty of ties produced 
this year not only to meet the current requirements but to pro- 
vide for the usual amount of carry-over into the next year. 
Arrangements have been made for treating ties made from the 
inferior grades of wood and also for the transportation of 
5,000,000 Oregon fir ties to the Eastern region. Reports re- 
ceived since the close of the year show that 79,000,000 ties 
were inserted in 1918 for renewals alone, as compared with 
81,000,000 in 1917 and 90,000,000 in 1916. 

Rail renewals last year also compared less unfavorably 
with previous years than preliminary estimates indicated. 
For the calendar year they amounted to 1,097,000 tons, as 
compared with 1,233,000 in 1917, 1,450,000 in 1916 and an 
average of about 1,600,000 for ten years. In 1918 there were 
about 460,000 tons of rail carried over from the previous 
year and about 369,000 tons were carried over from 1918 
into 1919. 


Contracts Executed 


The Railroad Administration has executed compensation 
contracts as follows: Memphis, Dallas & Gulf, $28,295; 
Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis, $3,183,089; Abilene & 
Southern, $78,375; Cumberland & Pennsylvania, $255,692; 
Buffalo Creek, $409,397; Detroit & Mackinac, $310,664; 
Kansas City, Mexico & Orient, $150,000; Port Huron South- 
ern, $11,025, and St. Paul Bridge & Terminal Railway, 
$67,509; also co-operative contracts with the Waycross & 
Southern, Rockingham, Alabama & Northwestern and Vir- 
ginia Blue Ridge. : 


Reparation Claims on Special Dockets 


The Division of Traffic has issued Circular No. 7 giving 
instructions as to the handling of reparation claims which 
may be dealt with on the special docket of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission (and of state commissions on intrastate 
passenger traffic handled prior to June 10, 1918, and in- 
trastate freight traffic handled prior to June 25, 1918). It 
is intended to advise what claims may be made the subject of 
special docket proceedings, and‘in what manner. 

Claims growing out of transactions subsequent to January 
1, 1918, drawing in question the justness or reasonableness 
of any rate, fare, charge, classification, regulation or practice 
falling within the following classes, but not otherwise, should 
be considered and submitted: 

(a) Where there was an error in publication. 

(b) Where the claim is within the terms of section 3 
hereof. 

(c) Where, in special instances not covered by (a) or 
(b), a charge was exacted which was manifestly unjust and 
not fairly in contemplation. Each such claim will be con- 
sidered on its merits. 

Claims based upon the fact that through rates were charged 
which exceeded the aggregate of intermediate rates legally 
applicable at date of shipment via the route over which the 
shipment moved should be considered and submitted: Pro- 
vided, however, That the total or through rate in effect upon 
the date of the application does not exceed the sum of the 
intermediate rates. It should be understood that rates which 
are restricted in their application to intrastate traffic can 
not be used as one of the factors of the combination ap- 
plicable to an interstate shipment. 

Except as to claims arising under paragraph (c), claims 
approved in accordance with the foregoing by a chief traffic 
officer of the initial or delivering carrier (other than the 
switching carrier) which is under federal control and which 
will participate in the refund, shall be submitted on special 
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docket application form. This application should be signed 
by such officer and should contain a full statement of all 
the facts which,-in his judgment, make it improper, under 
the conditions and circumstances existing at the time of the 
transaction, to retain the charge which it is desired to refund. 
Such applications should contain the statement that “‘it is ad- 
mitted that the rates or rules legally applicable at the time 
and over the route shipment moved were, under all the cir- 
cumstances and conditions then existing, excessive and un- 
reasonable,” but should mot contain any agreement or 
promise to maintain any rate, fare, charge, rule, or relation- 
ship for the future. Such application need not be signed by 
any traffic official of a carrier under federal control, except 
a chief traffic officer of the federal carrier submitting it. 
Where a carrier not under federal control will participate 
in the refund, such carrier must concur in the application by 
proper indorsement. 

A concise statement of the facts in connection with the 
claims arising under paragraph (c) should first be submitted 
by the carriers to the director, Division of Traffic, who will 
instruct whether the application should be prepared and 
submitted on the special docket. If the director, Division 
of Traffic, finds that a claim falls within the provisions of 
(a) or (b) or that a claim falling within the provisions of 
(c) shows the exaction of a charge which was manifestly 
unjust and not fairly in contemplation, the director will 
promptly forward such claim, when it has been put in proper 
form, to the Interstate Commerce Commission (or to the 
state commission) for approval. 


Navy and War Departments Pay Bills to 
Administration Treasurer 


The Navy and War departments are now paying direct 
to the treasurer of the Railroad Administration at Washing- 
ton, all amounts due to federally operated railroads for the 
transportation of men and property covered by bills rendered 
by such railroads to the Navy and War departments. No 
such amounts will hereafter be paid to federal treasurers by 
the Navy or War departments whether covered by bills al- 
ready presented or bills which will later be rendered. 

When bills for transportation are audited by the Navy 
or War department and payment is made to the treasurer 
of the Railroad Administration, there will be issued by the 
auditor of the Railroad Administration to the federal auditor 
of the appropriate road a credit advice, which will show 
reference to the bill audited, the amount, and stating the 
month’s accounts in which the amount shall be transferred 
to the account entitled “Administration Ledger Control Ac- 
count.” * The federal auditor will thereupon transfer the 
amount from the asset account in which it is included to 
the administration ledger control account and include the 
amount in the analysis of that account as provided for that 
class of items. 

The bills for the transportation of men and property are 
to be rendered by federally operated roads and charged to 
the Navy or War department as heretofore. All correspond- 
ence regarding the correctness of such bills will be conducted 
by the Navy or War department with each such road. Any 
adjustment made by the Navy or War department will be 
included in the advices furnished by the administration 
auditor, so that the accounts of the road presenting such bill 
may be corrected in accordance therewith. _ 

For the present, at least, bills presented to other govern- 
ment departments will be settled as heretofore. As a result 
of this change in practice, it will be no longer necessary for 
settling carriers to withhold apportionment of interline pas- 
senger and freight revenues due from these departments. 
Such revenues are to be included in current months’ reports 
and settlements will be accomplished in the same manner as 
for commercial traffic. 
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Report of Safety Section 


The Railroad Administration has issued a notice regard- 
ing a report of the Safety Section, stating that since the gov- 
ernment took control of the transportation facilities its record 
is one of which both employers and employees should have 
cause to feel proud. The statement indicates however, that 
a similar pride is not felt in the activities of the railroad 
safety departments before that time. On January 1, 1919, 
there were 20,156 railroad men serving on railroad safety 
committees under the direct ‘supervision of the Safety Sec- 
tion “actively working for safety on the railroads; whereas a 
year ago there were comparatively few men thus employed.” 
It is also stated that on certain typical roads, where, in the 
month of January, 1918, there were in the aggregate 212 per- 
sons killed, and 3,118 were injured, the record for the same 
month in 1919 shows the number killed as 94, and of injured 
363. Apparently it is not the province of the Safety Section 
to note any difference in operating conditions in the two 
months. 

Concerning the campaign directed to cleaning up yards 
and rights of way, one of the big roads reports: 

“One division has picked up between 675 and 700 car- 
loads of scrap and debris; and 92 cars of scrap iron were 
gathered along rights of way in yards. On the divisions 
that were cleaned up through the efforts of the safety de- 
partment a number of old link and pin couplers were picked 
up, a proof that no clean up had been made for a number of 
years.” One of the circulars issued by the brotherhood 
lodges reads: “We feel the safety movement is of the utmost 
importance to all employees and your hearty co-operation and 
earnest support is requested, that accidents and personal in- 
juries to our fellow employees may be reduced to the lowest 
minimum.” The Safety Section is planning a “No Acci- 
dent Month” for May in the Soufhwestern Region. 


Passenger Traffic Increasing 


Passenger traffic during January increased by 11.5 per 
cent as compared with January, 1918, according to the 
monthly report of the Operating Statistics Section. The 
number of passengers carried one mile for the two months 
by regions and districts was as follows: 


January, January, Increase, 

1919 1918 per cent 
Total, New England District ....... 276,907,918 256,417,267 8.0 
pe errr 485,561.079 416,278,740 16.6 
Total, Ohio-Indiana District........  73.782,065 66,542,908 10.8 
Total) Eastern Region.............. 836,251.062 739,238,915 13.1 
Total, Allegheny Region............ 720,071,426 587,364,895 22.6 
Total, Pocahontas Region........... 79.031.603 62,519,832 26.4 
Total, Southern Region............. 519 221,957 477 846,209 8.7 
Total, Northwestern Region......... 386,544.671 349,040,976 10.7 
Total, Central Western Region..... 616.670.2871 586.379.033, 5.2 
Total, Southwestern Regicn......... 390 219 314 299.654,824 0.2 
Grard total, all regiors........3,458,010,904  3.101,994,684 11.5 


Rates on Road-Building Materials Reduced 


Director General Hines has decided, after consultation 
with the department of agriculture, commerce and labor, to 
reduce the present regularly published tariff rates upon 
specified road-building materials when for use in federal, 
state, county, parish, township or municipal government road 
work. 

All railroads under federal control are authorized to apply 
rates on carload shipments of stone (broken, crushed and 
ground) slag, shells, chatts, cherts, sand and gravel. shinned 
during the period from May 1 to December 31, 1919, in- 
clusive, when for use in road building or road maintenance, 
and when consigned to and the freight thereon paid by fed- 
eral, state, county, parish, township or municipal govern- 
ment, 10 cents per net ton less than the regularly published 
tariff rates in effect for the transportation of these materials 
for commercial uses at the time shipments move; but with 
a minimum charge of 40 cents per net ton, except that where 
the regularly published commercial rate is less than 40 cents 
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per net ton then such regularly published rate shall apply. 
These reduced rates may be applied on shipments consigned 
as outlined above but in care of a contractor, provided the 
freight is paid by the government, and provided proper cer- 
tification is made by the government through its properly 
accredited representative that the shipments are for the use 
of, and the reduction in the rate will accrue to the gov- 
ernment. 

The rates authorized are to be applied without publica- 
tion in tariffs, but each railroad hauling such material is 
charged with the duty of seeing that the reduced rates are 
applied only on bona fide government material where the 
freight charges saved by the reduction will accrue to the 
government as indicated. 


Contingent Fee Covenant Modified 


Director General Hines has announced that, with the 
approval of Attorney General A. Mitchell Palmer, he has 
consented to a modification of the covenant inserted in pur- 
chase contracts under the direction of the Department of 
Justice issued June 18, 1918, prohibiting the payment to 
agents of fees contingent upon the procuring of contracts 
with the government in so far as it relates to railroad con- 
tracts. 

Since this order was promulgated by the attorney general, 
there has been a good deal of complaint from railway supply 
houses that its provisions were working a hardship upon 
them, and that the government itself was losing the benefits 
of a system which, previously, had proved both economical 
and satisfactory in every particular. 

Hereafter, the attorney general’s order will not affect con- 
tracts made between the Railroad Administration and supply 
houses which, previous to government control, carried on 
their business through bona fide selling agencies. 

At the suggestion of John Barton Payne, general counsel 
for the Railroad Administration, the following clause will 
be inserted in appropriate cases in future railroad contracts: 

“Provided, however, that this covenant shall not invalidate 
a contract obtained through a bona fide commercial repre- 
sentative employed under a general contract covering 
designated territory and shall not prohibit or penalize the 
employment of the same agencies, rates and methods of com- 
pensation in dealing with the United States heretofore cus- 
tomarily employed by the contractor in the regular course of 
his business in similar dealings with the railroad corpora- 
tions.” 

Financial Results in February 


The financial results of the operation of Class I railroads 
(excluding terminal companies) by the Railroad Adminis- 
tration during the month of February, in comparison with 
those of February, 1918, are shown in a compilation by the 
Operating Statistics Section. As these figures cover the op- 
eration of 231,009 miles of Class I railroads under federal 
control and exclude switching and terminal companies, they 
do not exactly correspond with the figures published by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for 233,045 miles of road, 
published last week. 


REVENUES AND ExpeNnsEs—Ctass I RArrroapds 1n FEDERAL CoNnTROL 





February 
r a Increase 
1919 1918 or decrease 
Operating revenues ............ $346,582,675 $285,867,230 $60,715,445 
Operating expenses ............ 318,693,877 256,495,399 62,198,478 
Net operating revenue.......... 27,888,798 29,371,831 D 1,483,033 
(gO eee 15,965.925 15,337,911 628,014 
Net opeiating income comparable 
to standard return guaranteed 
ae eT ee 11,922,873 14,033,920 D 2,111,047 
1/12 of standard return........ 74,035,288 74,035,288 Saenues 
CORCCMIIE FUNED. 3 6 e.k0' 0 cake n a ners 92.0 89.7 2.3 


D—Decrease. 


It is explained that operating expenses for February, 1919, 
included approximately $2,573,000 of back pay applicable 
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to prior months. If this amount were excluded from the op- 
erating expenses, the result would be a net federal income of 
$14,495,873, or an increase of $461,953 over last year. The 
operating ratio would have been 91.2 or only 0.5 over last 
year. 


Mechanical Committee to Meet 


The Committee on Standards for Cars and Locomotives 
will hold its next meeting at Washington on April 22. 


Rules for Competitive Bidding 
Under the Clayton Law 


HE INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION, in an order 
| issued on April 10, has prescribed a set of proposed 
regulations to govern the method of securing com- 
petitive bids, as required by Section 10 of the Clayton anti- 
trust Law, in connection with dealings in securities, supplies 
or other articles of commerce, contracts for construction or 
maintenance of any kind, to the amount of more than $50,000 
in the aggregate in a year, by a common carrier with another 
corporation, firm, partnership or association “when the com- 
mon carrier shall have upon its board of directors or as its 
president, manager or purchasing or selling officer, or agent 
in the particular transaction, any person who is at the same 
time a director, manager or purchasing or selling officer of, 
or who has any substantial interest in such other corporation, 
firm, partnership or association.” 

This section of the law, which was twice extended by 
Congress, became effective on January 1, 1919, except as to 
corporations organized after January 8, 1918. It provides 
that such purchases, contracts, etc., shall not be made except 
from the most favorable bidder, to be ascertained by com- 
petitive bidding under regulations prescribed by the com- 
mission, and requires the carriers to file with the commission 
a full detailed statement of the transaction. If the commis- 
sion, after investigation, shall have reason to believe that the 
law has been violated it shall transmit the papers and its 
views of findings regarding the transaction to the attorney 
general. 

The following proposed regulations are served upon all 
common carriers subject to the act, including the director 
general of railroads, to show cause, by objections, if any, 
to be filed with the commission by May 15, why they should 
not be made effective: 

When any carrier, subject to the act to regulate commerce, 
is required by Section 10 of the Clayton antitrust act to 
call for bids for securities, supplies, or other articles of 
commerce, or for the construction or maintenance of any kind 
or part of its carrier property, such carrier shall prepare 
specifications, form of proposals and contract, setting forth 
clearly and in detail a description or descriptions of the 
matters and things for which bids are requested, the terms, 
times and conditions of delivery and payment, the place or 
places where delivery or performance is to be made, the 
character, amount, and terms of securities offered or sought, 
and a full description of the supplies or other articles re- 
quired or offered for sale, hypothecation, or purchase, and 
shall make and attach to such specifications such maps, 
drawings, and illustrations and state such other substantial 
facts or conditions as are or may be necessary to a full 
understanding of the premises and procedure by bidders. 
Such specifications, drawings and illustrations in each case 
shall be kept open at the principal office or offices of the 
carrier for full examination, free of charge, by persons desir- 
ing to examine the same with a view to bidding, and, upon 
request, such carrier shall furnish to any person or persons 
desiring the same true and accurate copies of such specifica- 
tions, maps, drawings and illustrations; provided that the 
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carrier may make a charge for such copies so furnished, the 
charge not to exceed the reasonable cost of making and for- 
warding the copies requested. : 

The carrier shall publish in each case a request for bids 
in at least two daily newspapers of general circulation, at 
least two publications in each week for two weeks, the first 
publication to be at least two weeks immediately preceding 
the day when the bids are to be submitted; one such news- 
paper shall be published in the city or town where the prin- 
cipal operating office of the carrier is located and the other 
newspaper shall be published in one of the following cities 
nearest to the operating office of the carrier or the place where 
the contract is to be performed, namely: New York, N. Y.; 
Boston, Mass.; Chicago, Ill.; St. Louis, Mo.; Atlanta, Ga.; 
San Francisco, Cal., and Portland, Ore.; and a printed 
copy of the published notice in each case shall be posted in 
plain view, for two weeks immediately preceding the day 
on which bids are to be received, on a bulletin board, desig- 
nated for that purpose, in a public and conspicuous place in 
the building where the principal operating office of the car- 
rier is located. Such published notices shall describe in gen- 
eral but intelligible terms the proposed contract, giving its 
serial number, and the special matter or things for which 
bids are requested, and the date on or before which the 
bids must be submitted, and the person by whom and the 
office at which the bids submitted will be received and 
opened as herein provided. The carrier may in said notice 
reserve the right to reject any and all bids and may, at its 
option, require each bidder to tender a bond in a reasonablé 
sum to be therein named, with sufficient surety or sureties 
conditioned upon the faithful and prompt performance of 
the terms of the contract. 

Every bid to receive consideration shall be submitted at 
the place specified in the notice on or before noon of the day 
on which the bids are to be opened, and the bids shall be 
opened afternoon and before six o’clock, on the day and at 
the place and by the person or persons designated in the 
notice. Each bidder may attend in person or by duly author- 
ized representative at the opening of the bids, and shall be 
afforded an opportunity to do so and to examine each bid. 
The bids shall forthwith be tabulated in conformity with 
the form of proposal prepared and a copy of such tabulation 
shall be promptly furnished to any bidder or his authorized 
representative upon application therefor. ‘ 

When required by the notice, each bid shall be accom- 
panied by tender of a bond in the amount specified in the 
notice, with sufficient surety or sureties conditioned upon the 
faithful and prompt performance of the proposed contract. 
A bond shall be required only in cases where the notice for 
bids expressly calls for a bond. 

Each bid shall be enclosed with accompanying papers in 
a plain envelope securely sealed bearing no indication of 
the name of the bidder or the amount of the bid, and shall 
be marked “Bid under proposed contract No. ...... ,” and 
shall be addressed to the officer of the carrier designated in 
the notice to receive the same. 

Each bid shall state the name and address of the bidder 
and, if the bidder be a corporation, the names and addresses 
of the officers, directors and general manager thereof and 
of the purchasing or selling officer or agent in that transac- 
tion and, if the bidder is a firm, partnership or association, 
the bid shall give the names and addresses of each member 
thereof, and of the manager, purchasing or selling officer 
or agent in that transaction. 

After receiving and opening bids as aforesaid, the carrier 
receiving the same shall within 10 days after the opening 
of the bids, accept the most favorable bid considering (1) 
the lowest price or prices for the supplies, equipment, and 
other ‘articles of commerce, and for. the construction or main- 
tenance work, described in the advertisement,-and the highest 
price or prices offered for any securities or propetty, so 
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described, for sale by the carrier, and (2) the ability and 
reliability of the bidder, financial and otherwise, to deliver 
the property or to perform the work or transaction, or to pay 
for the securities, described in the advertisement, giving due 
consideration to any bond or security tendered by the bidder. 
If the right be reserved in the notice all bids may be rejected 
and the carrier may readvertise for bids. The carrier shall 
notify the successful bidder of the acceptance of his or its 
bid, and the bidder shall within 10 days execute the required 
contract, and, if required by the notice, execute a good and 
sufficient bond for the faithful and prompt performance of 
the contract. In case the successful bidder shall neglect or 
fail within said time to execute the contract or bond as afore- 
said the carrier may within five days award the contract to 
the next most favorable bidder, ascertained as herein pro- 
vided for determining the most favorable bidder. If neither 
the most favorable bidder nor the next most favorable bidder 
shall execute a contract and qualify as aforesaid, the carrier 
shall readvertise for new bids. 

Each carrier after having made and executed a contract 
as and in the manner above specified shall within 30 days 
after the execution of such contract file with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission a statement of the transaction giving 
(a) a copy of the published notice, (b) the names of all 
bidders, and, if the bidder be a corporation, the names and 
addresses of the officers, directors and general managers 
thereof and of the purchasing or selling officer or agent in 
that transaction, or if the bidder be a partnership or firm, 
the names and addresses of the members of the firm, the 
general manager and purchasing or selling agent thereof, 
and the total amount of each bid; (c) the name of the bidder 
to whom the contract was awarded together with a copy of 
the contract; and (d) if any other than the lowest or the 
highest bid, as the case may be, is accepted as being most 
favorable to the carrier, the reasons for such acceptance. 
The statement shall be made in typewriting, in pamphlet 
form on pages not less than 8 by 10% inches in size nor 
greater than 914 by 12 inches, in size, bound on the longer 
edge of the page, the paper to be of durable quality, fit for 
permanent record. 

In the case of each bid so taken as aforesaid, the 
carrier shall preserve and keep open for examination by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission or any duly authorized 
examiner thereof, (a) a copy of the resolution or order of 
the board of directors, executive committee, or officers of the 
said common carrier specifying the purposes and terms of 
the contract for which the bids were invited; (b) a copy of 
the specifications, maps, drawings, and illustrations upon 
which bids were made; (c) copies of the notices published, 
sworn to by or on behalf of the publisher of each paper, 
respectively, giving the dates and times of publication; (d) 
the original bids received, designating the bid accepted and 
giving a statement of the reasons for accepting the same; (e) 
a copy of the contract entered into between the carrier and 
the accepted bidder, together with a copy of bond if any; 
(f) a statement showing any relationship, or business relation 
if any of the accepted bidder to any officer, director, general 
managers or agents of the carrier; (g) references by number 
of volume and page to the records of proceedings of the stock- 
holders, directors, or executive committee of the carrier. The 
files in each transaction shall be securely fastened together 
and given the contract number and each document therein 
shall be numbered consecutively and, at the conclusion there 
shall be a sworn statement by the president or the general 
manager of the carrier, stating that the files in No. ...... 
contain true and complete records and statements of all the 
negotiations had in connection with the contract therein 
set forth. Such files shall not be broken or any part destroyed 
by the carrier or any officer or agent of the carrier without 
written authorization from the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. 
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Report on South Byron Collision 


HE INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION has issued a 
T report, dated March 4, and signed by W. P. Borland, 

chief of the Bureau of Safety, on the rear collision of 
passenger trains on the New York Centra] at South Byron, 
N. Y., on the morning of January 12, in which 22 persons 
were killed and 71 injured. The circumstances and causes 
of this collision have been quite fully reported in the Rail- 
way Age—see the issues of January 17, page 212, and Feb- 
ruary 28, pages 477 and 491. 

Mr. Borland in his conclusion says: 

“This accident was caused by the failure of Engineman 
Friedley of train No. 11 properly to observe and be gov- 
erned by automatic block-signal indications. A contribut- 
ing cause was the failure of Flagman Groves to go back a 
sufficient distance properly to protect his train, and to display 
lighted fusees as required by rule. Engineman Friedley was 
employed as a water boy in 1873, promoted to fireman in 
1876, and in 1885 was promoted to engineman. In January, 
1906, he was dismissed for using the main track without flag 
protection, being reinstated in November of the same year. 
Flagman Groves was employed as brakeman in 1891. In 
1907, he was suspended for 15 days for not protecting his 
train by flag when it remained at a regular stopping point 
longer than usual. The evidence indicates that all of the 
signal appliances intended to prevent an accident of this 
character worked properly, its occurrence being due solely 
to human error. 

“In answer to a question as to what he would suggest for 
the prevention of accidents of this character, W. H. Elliott, 
signal engineer of the road, said that the only remedy would 
be an automatic train-control system. In his 25 years’ expe- 
rience as signal engineer he had made tests of three different 
types of train control, starting in 1893. Eight years ago a 
former president of the New York Central appointed a com- 
mittee of four signal engineers from that system to investi- 
gate such devices and recommend one for trial. If this could 
not be done they were to devise one themselves. Up to the 
present time the work of this committee is uncompleted. Mr. 
Elliott stated that one of the principal objections to the use 
of an automatic train-control device was the idea of taking 
away from the engineman the control of his train, the belief 
being that such a practice, under stormy weather conditions, 
for example, would cause the engineman to take chances and 
to depend upon the train-control device. If it should fail 
under such circumstances and an accident should result then 
the railroad company would be in a very undesirable 
position. 

“The committee felt that an automatic train-control system 
was not intended for such dependence as would be placed 
upon it by enginemen, and that it would be better not to 
have it unless it could work with the same degree of 
reliability as the signal system. Another objection was the 
Expense. Mr. Elliott stated that after careful investigation 
it seemed to this committee that greater protection would be 
afforded by spending an equal amount of money in install- 
ing automatic signals on the parts of the road not so equipped 
than by putting a train-control dévice into use on lines 
already equipped with automatic block signals. Mr. Elliott 
said that a device of the mechanical trip type was in use in 
the tunnels and subways of New York City, and was giving 
good service, but its use in open country where it would be 
exposed to snow and ice and to gravel or stone which might 
be dumped along the roadway had not proved a success, the 
result being that often there would be no application of 
the brakes when there should have been, or else there would 
be many stops when none was called for. Difficulties were 
also presented to steam roads operated in the open on ac- 
count of the different types of trains operated over them 
at greatly varying rates of speed. Mr. Elliott further stated 
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tat with one possible exception no device has been developed 
‘n which the objections from an operating and engineering 
iandpoint were sufficiently overcome to warrant going 
.head with such devices. He said, however, that a device can 
be had; but that everyone had been dodging it on account 
of the expense.” 

Commenting on the argument that a railroad will more 
cffectively promote safety by extending automatic block 
signals and interlocking and introducing other safeguards, 
than by installing an automatic train stop, the report says: 
“This in substance is merely an argument for utilizing 
available funds so as to secure immediate returns and results; 
it can not properly be considered an argument against the 
development and use of an automatic train-control system, 
although it may temporarily serve as an excuse or reason for 
indefinite postponement of the consideration of that subject 
and of the practical development of automatic train-control 
devices. * * * While many of the problems of auto- 
matic train-control are serious, and the vision of the diffi- 
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culties to be encountered has been allowed to obstruct the 
constructive development of such devices by, railroad com- 
panies, these difficulties are not considered insurmountable. 
In its fourth annual report, in 1911, the Block Signal and 
Train Control Board in a discussion of this matter held that 
had the railroads directed the same effort toward the develop- 
ment of automatic train-control apparatus that has been 
devoted to the development of interlocking and block-signal- 
ing apparatus, ‘we should now have adequate installations of 
automatic train-control devices which would permit an en- 
gineman to handle his train without interference as long as 
he did it properly, but would intervene to stop his train if 
he disregarded a stop signal or ran at excessive speed where 
speed restriction was prescribed.’ ” 

The report repeats the discussion which was issued in 
connection with the similar collision at Mount Union, Pa., on 
February 27, 1917, concerning the construction of steel 
passenger cars with a view to mitigating the results of col- 
lisions at high speeds. 


Railway Developments in Foreign Countries 


British Government Makes Compromise with Railwaymen 
Resulting in $47,500,000 Increase-Wage Bill 


have threatened on a number of occasions to result in 

a general railway strike were amicably settled after 

extended conference and discussion on March 28, when the 

conference of delegates of the National Union of Railway- 
men agreed to accept the government’s compromise offer. 

The men’s demands and the developments during the war 

were outlined in the Railway Age of March 12, page 612. 


Tt LABOR DIFFICULTIES on the British railways which 





anteed week, and all turts commencing on a Sunday shall be excluded 
from the operation of the guaranteed week. In the event of a strike 
affecting the work of any grade, either generally or in any district, the 
question of suspending the operation of this article shall be referred to 
the Joint Committce to be sect up under Article 7 of this Memorandum. 
GUARANTEED Day 
This io ke further discussed. 
OvERTIME, 

Demand—Double time (National Union of Railwaymen). Time and 

a half (Associated Socicty of Locomotive Engineers and Firemen). 





The Board of Trade Confers with the British Railwaymen—Sir Albert Stanley, President of the Board, Presiding 


By way of showing to how great an extent these demands 
were met in the government’s offer, the following comparison 
is given: 

GUARANTEED WEEK 

Vemand—Eight-hour working day or 48-hour week. 

Offer—--The standard week’s work to consist of 48 hours (as granted 
effective February 1). The standard week’s wages, exclusive of any 
payment for cvertime or Sunday duty, to be guaranteed to all employees 
who are available for duty throughout the week, but turns. commencing 
on a Saturday and finishing on a Sunday shall form part of the guar- 


Offer—All time worked on weekdays in excess of the standard hours 
to be paid for at the rate of time and a quarter, each day to stand by 
itself for overtime purposes. 


Sunpay Duty 
Demand—Double time 
Offer—12 o'clock midright Saturday to 12 midnight, Sunday: Time and 
a half without addition to rate for overtime and/or night duty. The same 
to apply to Christmas Day and Good Friday. Hours worked on those days 
in excess of the standard nuniber of hours shall not be computed as part 
of the hours of work of any other day. 
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Nicut Duty 

Demand—-Time and a half for all time worked between 6 p, m. and 
6 a. m. 

Offer—Week days: (a) All ordinary time worked between 10 p. m. 
and 4 a. m. to be paid at the rate of time and a quarter; (b) all overtime 
worked between 10 p. m. and 4 a. m. to be paid at an inclusive rate of 
time and a half. 

REST 

Demand—Not less than 12 hours between each turn. 

Offer—iIn all regular duties a period of 12 hours’ rest to be shown on 
the rosters at the home station, but in other cases a minimum of nine 
hours. 

Houipays or VACATIONS 

Demand—14 days with pay. 

Offer—One week’s holiday with pay after 12 months’ service, to include 
the casual employees who are reguiarly employed, without prejudice to 
those men who already have a longer holiday under their existing con- 
ditions of seivice. ? 

MANAGEMENT 

Demand—-Equal representation on management, 

Offer—The negotiating committees of the two unions (the National 
Union of Railwaymen and the Associated Society of Locomotive Engineers 
and Firemen) will be recognized as the medium for dealing with all 
questions affecting rates of pay and conditions of service while the present 
negotiations are proceeding. 

A committee shall be appointed to consider and report: 

(1) As to the setting up of a joint committee, consisting of repre- 
sentatives of the Railway Executive Committee and of the two unions, 
to deal with any questions that arise in regard to rates of pay and con- 
ditions of service of the men within the conciliation grades, as from the 
date when these negotiations are concluded, and the time until some 
final arrangement is arrived at in regard to the future position of 
railways. 

(2) As to the continuance or discontinuance of the existing Concilia- 
tion Boards. . 

When the new Ministry of Ways and Communications is set up it is 
the intention of the Government to provide in the organization for, and to 
avail itself fully of, the advantage of assistance, co-operation and advice 
from the workers in the transportation industry. 


WacGeEs AND STANDARD Rates oF Pay 


Demand—War wage of 33s. to be converted into permanent wages and 
rates of pay to be standardized on all railways (National Union of Railway 
Men). 

Drivers, 20s. a day; firemen, 15s. a day; cleaners, 10s. a day (Associ- 
ated Society of Locomotive Engineers and Firemen). 

Offer-—The present wages to be stabilized till December 31, 1919, and 
any reduction of the war wage under the agreement of November, 1918, to 
be waived. 

As regards standardization of rates of pay and removal of present 
anomalies, this can only be dealt with in connection with a general revision 
of peimanent wages, and, therefore, it is proposed that the present negotia- 
tions shall be continued for fixing new standard rates so as to insure 
that all men throughout the country shall receive the same payment for 
the same work under the same conditions. 

This will involve a transfer of a part of the war wage to the permanent 
wage, but the Government agrees that up to December 31, 1919, no man 
shall rceeive less in weekly rate of wage, plus war wage than he is 
receiving at present, while anyone to whom the new war wage and new 
rate yield more than they are receiving at present, shall receive the advan- 
t2ge as soon as.an arrangement is arrived at. 

At the end of the year the whole situation will be reviewed. The war 
wage will have to be looked at in the light of the circumstances of the 
time generally and it willbe open to the men to ask for a revision of the 
new standard rates if they think a case can be made for it. But the 
anomalies of varying pay for similar work under similar conditions will 
have been removed, and future negotiations will be rendered much easier 
through there being only one set of figures to work upon. 


OrHer ITEMs IN THE PROGRAMMES 
These to be discussed at further meetings. 


Discussion concerning these demands was postponed during 
the war, but began immediately after the signing of the 
armistice, and conditions became especially acute during the 
strike on the tubes and electric lines out of London in Feb- 
ruary. The discussion has been between the Railway Exec- 
utive Committee and the Board of Trade on the one hand, 
and the National Union of Railwaymen and the Associated 
Society of Locomotive Engineers and Firemen on the other. 
Sir Albert Stanley, as president of the Board of Trade, pre- 
sided at most of the conferences, and the railway men’s case 
was presented by J. H. Thomas, general secretary of the 
N. U. R. The meetings were secret for the greater part of 
February and March, and but little account was given out 
concerning the decisions reached. In the meantime the so- 
called triple alliance was formed of the railwaymen, the 
miners and the transport workers, and fears were held for 
a time of a general sympathetic strike of all three classes 
of workers. Finally the Board of Trade made a compromise 
offer to the railwaymen, but this was promptly rejected and 
a strike resolution adopted. The final agreement came about 
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when another offer was made which differed only in minor 
details, and after a conference was held in Downing street, 
at which the entire matter was gone over in great detail 
before Bonar Law, and at which the latter brought out the 
government’s position and outlined how far it was willing 
to go. Mr. Thomas then took the matter to his union and 
then secured a vote to rescind the strike resolution and a 
favorable vote of the conference of delegates. It is under- 
stood, however, that the vote in favor was a narrow one and 
that fears were expressed that there might be local dis- 
turbances. 

At the conference before Bonar Law, Mr. Thomas, who 
conducted the railwaymen’s case, explained the railwaymen’s 
position and went into great detail concerning a number of 
points. One of these was the status of the shopmen. About 
100,000 of the railway shopmen belong to his union, but 
many belong to the Amalgamated Society of Engineers, and 
other craft unions. The government felt it would become 
involved in a jurisdictional dispute if it came to terms with 
the N. U. R. alone, but Mr. Law finally agreed to negotiate 
with a committee from all the railroad shopcrafts together. 

It is estimated that the concessions which have just been 
accepted will add about £10,000,000, or approximately $47,- 
500,000 annually to the railway wage bill, bringing the 
total increases in wages since before the war to about £85,- 
000,000. This includes £60,000,000 in the form of war 
bonuses, now amounting to 33s. to all men over 18 years 
of age, £15,000,000 covering the introduction of the eight- 
hour day on February 1, 1919, and the £10,000,000 in the 
latest concessions. It is stated that the gross receipts of the 
railways before the war were only £139,000,000 annually, 
and the net revenue £50,000,000. In view of the fact that 
there have also been increases in the cost of materials 
amounting to some £25,000,000 yearly, it is evident that 
the cost of the new concessions will have to be borne either 
out of taxation or increased freight rates. 


Swiss Railways’ Coal Bill 


The Swiss Federal Railway accounts show that the deficit 
has increased from $14,355,000 in 1917 to $41,510,000 in 
1918. This is due to the increased wages, pensions, and cost 
of all materials, but above all to the enormously increased 
price of coal in the last six months of the year. 


Railway Extensions in Peru 

Hector F. Escardo, Minister of Finance and Commerce, 
recently made a statement in one of the leading newspapers 
of Lima, says Commerce Reports, to the effect that the first 
operations of the new Peruvian Railway Construction Co. 
(which company was created by a Government decree) will 
be directed toward the extension and improvement of exist- 
ing railways. He states that with the revenues from the Na- 
tional Tobacco Monopoly they propose to finish the railway 
between Lima and Huacho, the latter being a small seaport 
town north of Ancon. The railway between these two points 
is at present managed by the Peruvian Corporation, a 
standard gage road existing between Lima and Ancon, and 
it is a narrow gage between Ancon and Huacho, which re- 
quires at present the transshipment of cargo and passengers 
at Ancon. In all probability this railway will be changed to 
standard gage throughout. He states that the next work of 
the company will be in connection with the extension of the 
existing railway from the port of Chimbote to the interior 
town of Racuay. This road will probably open up part of 
the Peruvian coal fields. One of the most important under- 
takings will be the extension of the Central Railway of Peru 
from Huancayo to Ayacucho. This extension was begun 
several years ago, but only about 20 kilometers have been fin- 
ished. They expect work to begin this month (February, 
1919). Another needed improvement in the development of 
railway facilities in the Republic will be the proposed con- 
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struction of the road from the port of Chimbote to Caja- 
bamba. It is stated that this railway will pass through one 
of the richest mineral and agricultural sections of the country. 
The present indications are that this company will not under- 
take, for the present at least, the construction of new railways. 


British Government Makes Concession on 
Transport Bill 


The bill providing for the establishment of a Ministry of 
Ways and Communications in Great Britain and Ireland, 
which, as noted in last week’s issue, passed to its second 
reading on March 18, came before the standing committee of 
the House of Commons for the first time on April 1, and was 
also considered in connection with the Money Resolution in 
the House itself the same evening. At the latter, con- 
siderable objection was brought up against the broad powers 
of the bill as relates to finances, it being feared that the con- 
trol of the House would not be sufficiently retained over 
the actions of the new ministry. As a result, Bonar Law, 
for the government, made the very important concession of 
agreeing that the government would provide for a competent 
representative of the Treasury to watch the financial aspect 
of the schemes worked out by the ministry and to report on 














From February 18 to 22 Floods in the Lea Valley, England, 
Resulted in Serious Operating Difficulties on the 
Great Eastern Railway. The Scene Shown 
Is at Tottenham Hale Station 


such matters not to the Minister of Ways but to the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. He also stated that the government 
proposed in the case of every scheme which involved an 
expenditure of as much as £1,000,000, not in any particular 
year, but upon the scheme as a whole, it would before the 
scheme was undertaken submit it to the House of Commons 
in an estimate or in some other way. 

Both at the session in question and before the standing 
committee, the government has reaffirmed its intention to 
fight in every way any proposed changes in the bill which will 
take away control over any of the facilities of transport 
which are now included. 


Proposed Railway in Andalusia, Spain 


A railway from Zafra, Province of Huelva, to Villanueva 
del Fresno, Province of Badajoz, is about to be constructed, 
writes Consul Robert W. Harnden, Seville, in Commerce Re- 
ports. Its importance will consist mainly in the means it will 
afford for transporting the agricultural and mineral wealth of 
the provinces of Huelva and Badajoz, and as a connecting 
line between the port of Huelva and the Portuguese frontier. 

This railway is to be over 100 kilometers (62 miles) in 
length and the cost of its construction is estimated at ap- 
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proximately $6,000,000, of which $500,000 is to be devoted 
to the purchase of rolling stock. 

The mineral wealth of the region through which this rail- 
way will be laid is of considerable importance; productive 
iron-ore, manganese, nickel, and wolfram mines being lo- 
cated in its immediate vicinity. Over 56,000,000 tons of iron- 
ore alone have been mined in that district. The agricultural 
wealth of the region is of no less importance, consisting in 
large quantities of cereals, wines, olive oil, and cork bark. 
Cattle raising is also a factor of interest. 

Zafra is connected by a railway with Seville and Huelva, 
and the terminus—at Villanueva del Fresno—with Lisbon, 
Portugal. 

Walter Francis, a British engineer, has been commissioned 
by the British Government, through the British Commercial 
Office at Madrid, to construct this railway. 


Special Correspondence from China 


Pexinc, March 5. 
In the recent tenders for 100 goods wagons upon the Pek- 
ing Hankow line, firms representing American builders were 
the successful bidders. 


The Peking Syndicate has so nearly concluded arrange- 
ments for a loan to the Taokow Chinghua railway, that it is 
advertising for tenders on 100 open wagons of 40 tons ca- 
pacity each. 


On February 26, a joint protest was lodged with the Min- 
istry of Communications by the foreign diplomatic corps, 
concerning the discomfort caused to travellers by soldiers 
on the Peking-Hankow line, the use of goods wagons by 
soldiers to the deprivation of foreign interests needing the 
use of them, and the distribution of wagons so as to discrim- 
inate in favor of a mining company in which the Minister 
of Communications is personally interested. It is alleged 


‘that one-fifth of the entire equipment of this line is being 


devoted to the exclusive service of this mine. 





























From the N. Y. Tribune 
Scrambling and Unscrambling 
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Unified Shop Record 
and Management Conditions 
COMMITTEE was recently appointed from several 
A roads in the Eastern Region, assisted by a representa- 
tive from the mechanical department of the United 
States Railroad Administration, to visit a number of rep- 
resentative shops, collect data, and make a report as to the 
various methods of shop operation, supervision and shop rec- 
ords. Copies of the recommendations of the committee 
have been sent out to the federal and general managers of 
the Eastern Region by the regional director with Circular 
1801-129A674, which states that while not mandatory, the 
recommendations if gradually adopted will secure uni- 
formity in shop records and simplify many of the methods 
of procedure. The circular also suggests that, where no 
system is in use, the proposed plan may well be adopted. 
Reports are asked for as to what action is taken on the 
committee’s recommendations. 
The recommendations of the committee include the fol- 
lowing: 


Supervision 


The committee has paid particular attention to that 
supervision which comes in direct contact with the men, 
and invariably where the number of men assigned to one 
supervisor exceeded 30, a lack of activity was noticed. 

It is generally conceded that shops on a day-work basis 
require more supervision than those on piece work, and 
after careful consideration it is recommended that the plan 
of assigning not more than 30 men to one foreman be ad- 
hered to as closely as practicable. The committee further 
recommends that this supervision be relieved of office clerical 
work during the work period; that shop staff and other meet- 
ings be held at other than the working period and that 
these supervisors be given the title of foremen rather than 
leaders. 


Checking In and Out 


Your committee recommends a time clock system for 
checking men in and out; clock card should show employee’s 
name, occupation and key number. Space should be pro- 
vided on card for overtime as well as regular time. The 
same card should never be used beyond a payroll period and 
the one week card is preferable. 

Clocks should be located convenient to the men’s work 
and no clock should serve more than 125 employees. Unless 
existing agreements prohibit, clocks should be opened 15 
minutes before starting time and closed promptly on whistle; 
opened promptly at quitting time and closed after all em- 
ployees have checked out, with an attendant in charge of 
each clock during checking periods. This clock card should 
be used as a basis for payroll and checked against work- 
men’s daily time cards. 


Routing of Locomotive Work 


Experience shows that any system of despatching or 
scheduling of work through the shop must be predicated upon: 
(1) A predetermined route; (2) a predetermined time limit. 

With the above in view the general outline of a routing 
system is hereby made. In order to properly carry out the 
following routing it is necessary to have a competent schedule 
man, with authority, to follow up the system. The locomo- 
tive should be thoroughly inspected prior to entering the 
shop and the schedule man furnished with a copy of the 
inspection report from which the shopping schedule is 
prepared. 

Separate forms should be made out by the schedule man 
covering parts to be repaired in various departments and 
furnished each foreman. These forms should show the 
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locomotive number, class, date in and date scheduled out 
of shop and under the heading “Class of Work” the various 
units of the locomotive, condensed into not exceeding 30 
items, to be listed in consecutive order in which the parts 
of the locomotive are dismantled and erected. Space should 
be provided opposite each of these items for the date the 
particular item is to be dismantled or repairs started, and 
the date the repairs are to be completed and erected. Space 
also should be provided opposite each of these items, for 
parts of the locomotive that it is necessary to send to the 
machine, smith or boiler shops, for the dates these parts 
should be received in the various shops and the dates they 
are to be completed. Space should also be provided opposite 
each item under the heading of “Remarks,” for “Cause of 
delay,” if any. 

A “Daily Schedule Delay Report” should be furnished 
by the schedule man to the officers in charge, this form to 
cover all locomotives in shop on which any part is behind 
schedule. Opposite the individual engine numbers, space 
should be provided for the various units of repair, condensed 
into not exceeding 12 units of repair. Under the heading 
covering the units of repair space is to be provided for a 
check mark to show just what items are behind the schedule 
and delaying the work, together with the cause. 

A blackboard should be provided in each department, lo- 
cated in a conspicuous place, for the observation of the 
workmen as well as the foremen. All locomotives in shop 
requiring work in this department are to be listed on this 
board. At the top of the board should be shown the units 
ef repair with which the particular department is con- 
cerned. As the parts of the locomotive reach the department 
a check mark opposite the locomotive number and under 
the parts is made. When repairs to these parts are com- 
pleted and ready for delivery to the erecting shop, another 
check mark is made. When they are moved from the de- 
partment, the check marks are erased. 

By the use of this board it is possible for any one con- 
cerned to readily ascertain in just what department the 
repairs to the locomotive are being delayed. 


Shop Order System 


Shop or work orders should be issued to obtain the cost 
of manufacturing parts, repairing machines, cranes, etc., or, 
when desired, to determine the cost of a specific unit of 
locomotive repair. 

After ascertaining that the necessary raw material is on 
hand, a shop order number should be assigned and a form 
issued giving the shop order number, requisition number, 
date issued, description, drawing number, pattern number 
and storehouse section. The accounting office should be 
notified so they may open the account. 

The shop order clerk should then issue a card showing 
departments in which the work is to be performed and then 
enter in a book with duplicate stubs, kept for the purpose 
in the foreman’s office, the work necessary in that depart- 
ment. After the department completes the work, the fore- 
man will detach and return to the shop order clerk the 
duplicate slip. By this method it can readily be seen just 
what department has completed its share of the work. 

When all slips have been returned, signifying the comple- 
tion of the work, the accounting office is notified so it can 
close the account and compute the cost. 

Where there is a sufficient amount of shop order work, 
it is recommended that a competent man be appointed, with 
authority, whose duty shall be to see that the work is 
promptly handled through to completion. 


Accounting 
Of the 10 shops visited, eight have in use daily time slips 


(paper) and two, daily time cards (light cardboard). In 
all cases except one the daily time cards are made out by the 
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workmen and approved by the foremen. In the one case, 
the daily time card was also the clock card and the cards 
were filled out as to hours and distribution by shop time- 
keepers. 

ln all cases, locomotive numbers were shown and the 
number of hours spent on each, and distribution was drawn 
off to individual locomotives; arriving at a cost per loco- 
motive as a unit. 

The daily time cards in all but two cases provided space 
for description of work. In three of these cases some de- 
scription was being shown and in the other seven none; 
but in no case were descriptions as shown considered specific 
and complete enough to form a basis of cost. Other than 
distribution to individual locomotives the only other infor- 
mation shown and the only other distributions made are those 
necessary to satisfy the requirements of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission classification of accounts. 


Recommendations 


It is recommended that one daily time card—size prefer- 
ably 4 in. x 9% in.—of light cardboard paper be used. 
The card should show name, place, date, key number, occu- 
pation, department of shop and rate and should provide suffi- 
cient space for locomotive or shop order numbers, etc., de- 
scription of work and hours worked. Total hours as shown 
by the daily time card of each workman should be checked 
with total hours as indicated by registerings upon his clock 
time card. 

After a careful consideration of this subject it is the opin- 
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Storage Battery Cars 
for Mexican Railroad 


delivered to the United Railway of Yucatan by the 

Railway Storage Battery Company. The cars are 
driven by motors geared to the axles and power is supplied 
to the motors by Edison storage batteries. The cars are 
designed to be operated singly or in multiple unit. 

The schedule as laid out for service to be performed, 
covers the run from Merida to Progreso, a distance of 23.6 
miles. There are six stops between terminals and the 
running time over the line is 45 minutes. The city of 
Merida has a population of 70,000, while that of Progreso 
is 8,000. The grade between the two cities is practically 
level and the total service per day is three round trips. The 
cars are fitted for passenger service and are able to draw 
a trailer carrying baggage and express matter. 


T* THREE CARS shown in the illustrations have just been 


Construction 


The car is constructed according to M. C. B. standards 
and the car body and its appliances are all steel with the 
exception of doors and inside fittings. The over-all length 
of car body is 56 ft., the extreme width is 8 ft. 6 in., and 
the extreme height is 12 ft. Reversible seats upholstered 
with rattan are used and the seating capacity of the car is 
66 persons. Brill 69E trucks are used and the couplers, 
draft gears, and wheels conform to M. C. B. standards. 

















Three Storage Battery Cars Just Shipped to the United Railways of Yucatan F 


ion of the committee that it would be impracticable to en- 
deavor to arrive at the cost of a smaller unit of locomotive 
repair, from description of work on daily time card, than the 
locomotive as a whole, except by timing each individual 
workman, which practice the committee does not believe 
would be countenanced by the workmen. Therefore, it is 
suggested that when it becomes necessary or desirable to 
determine the cost of any specific unit of locomotive repair 
a shop order or work order be issued, to which all labor 
performed in connection with this specific unit of repair be 
charged and in this way determine its actual cost. 


The American Railway Tool Foremen’s Association will 
hold its ninth annual convention at the Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago, on: August 27, 28 and 29, 1919. 





The total weight of car without load is 28.3 tons; the 
batteries alone weigh 6.3 tons and the total weight of the 
motors and control equipment is about 3 tons. This makes 
a total weight per passenger of about 500 Ib. 


Motor and Control Equipment 


Each car is equipped with four General Electric, No. 261, 
250-volt, direct current motors. There is one motor for each 
axle and each motor is connected to the axle with a single 
reduction gear. These motors were supplied to meet the 
requirements of supplying a single car with 88 mechanical 
horse-power during acceleration and 28 mechanical horse- 
power when running free and to supply a car and trailer 
with 166 mechanical horse-power during acceleration and 
with 39 mechanical horse-power when running free. The 
motors are protected by Condit instantaneous, automatic, 
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overload circuit breakers. Double end multiple unit con- 
trol is used and the cars are connected with a seven-point 
cable when used in multiple units. The cars are equipped 
with General Electric straight and automatic air brakes. 


Battery 


Each car is equipped with a battery of 252 Edison type 
A-12 cells; 240 of these cells are used for the power circuit 











Interior of Car Showing Seating Arrangement 


and eight for the lighting circuit. While the battery is 
being charged all of the cells are connected in series. A 
Sangamo ampere hour meter is installed in the charging cir- 
cuit to insure the batteries the proper amount of charge. 


Performance 


These cars are capable of developing a speed of 45 miles 
an hour on level tangent track. It is possible for them to 
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The Car Bodies and Their Appliances Are All Steel, Except 
for the Doors and Inside Finish 


negotiate grades of from 8 to 10 per cent and to haul loads 
of from 30 to 35 tons at.a fair maximum speed. They may 
also be used to sort and drill loads up to 150 tons. Under 
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ordinary service conditions their range of operation on one 
charge of the battery is about 120 miles. 

The particular advantage of this type of car as presented 
by the maker lies principally in the characteristic of the 
alkaline storage battery. As the battery is comparatively 
light in weight, the total weight of the car is not excessive 
and as the battery is strongly built and not affected by 
ordinary vibration and shock it lends itself particularly to 
this class of service. The only attention required for this 
class of storage battery is to keep it charged and filled with 
water. 

A storage battery, of course, represents a loss of effi- 
ciency, but it does away with line losses and where 24- 
hour service is not required the cost of keeping power on 
the line with no cars running is eliminated. Furthermore, 
it is usually possible to charge batteries during an off- 
peak period and thereby obtain a lower charging rate. 

Similar cars are in use on the Cambria & Indiana, the 
Lorain, Ashland & Southern, the Atlanta, Birmingham & 
Atlantic, the Chattahoochee Valley, the Long Island and the 
Pennsylvania. During the mechanical conventions to be 
held at Atlantic City next June a demonstration car of this 
type will be operated between Atlantic City and Ocean City. 


A Portable Electric Stacking Crane 


N ELECTRIC STACKING MACHINE designed for use in 
A freight terminals and warehouses which can be 

wheeled from place to place and which is equipped 
with a conductor reel so that the conductor may be con- 
nected with plugs in the various parts of the house and the 
current thus carried to the motor on the crane is shown in 
the photograph. These cranes can be operated either by di- 
rect or alternating current and are made in capacities up to 
one ton. They are designed for high speed work, usually 



























The Crane Is Readily Moved from Place to Place 


having a hoisting speed of from 150 to 200 ft. per minute ex- 
cept for short lifts, when the speed is lower. 

The boom or tower can be made up to 25 ft. high and may 
be swung either by motor or by hand. In special installa- 
tions the truck can be driven by motor and the boom may 
be hinged so as to permit passage through low doorways. 

The principal installation of these cranes in this country 
is on the Boston terminal wharf. Installations have also been 
made at various points in Cuba. The cranes are manufac- 
tured by the Northern Engineering Works of Detroit, Mich 
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New Type of Cinder Conveyor 


T THE CHASE YARDS of the Chicago & North Western at 
Milwaukee, Wis., a cinder pit conveyor of a new type 
has recently been installed. The conveyor, designed 

and built by the American Steam Conveyor Corporation, Chi- 
cago, carries the cinders from the ash pit to a car by the ac- 
tion of a steam jet. The conveyor consists of a line of pipe, 
into which the ashes and small cinders are fed and through 
which they are carried to the discharge point by current ac- 
tion. This current is created by the action of a jet of steam 
discharged at high velocity into the center of the pipe line in 
the direction of travel of the material. This steam discharge 
tends to create a vacuum behind it, which in turn creates a 
current of air through the intake at the end of the line. 

The ash or cinder intake is conveniently located in the 
cinder pit at a point where the material can be raked or 
shoveled into the intake with the least effort. The suction 
pulls the ashes through the pipe line toward the steam unit 
fitting where the steam is introduced into the conveyor sys- 
tem. Here the force of the steam itself ejects the material 
through the discharge line. One man in a cinder pit using 











Which Discharges Cinders Through a Pipe Line 
by the Action of a Steam Jet 


Conveyor 


this conveyor can handle the ashes from locomotives as fast 
as they can be dumped, as his work is simply to shovel or 
rake the ashes into the intake. When all the ashes have been 
dumped from a locomotive, the ash handler turns on the 
valve which allows the steam to enter the steam unit and 
starts raking or shoveling steadily until the cinder pit is 
cleared. 

One of the advantages of this system lies in its simplicity. 
It can be operated by the most ignorant type of labor as there 
are no complicated parts; the whole operation consists of 
turning the one valve and feeding the ashes into the hopper. 
So simple is the operation of these cinder pit conveyors that 
when male labor was scarce because of war conditions, 
women were placed in the pits and successfully kept them 
clear. 

The system as installed in the Chase yards successfully 
handles the ashes from 45 to 60 locomotives each day, and 
effects a marked reduction in labor costs. Several men were 
previously employed in the two cinder pits in which the steam 
cinder conveyor has been installed and the saving in these 
two pits over hand operation is four men per shift. The 
amount of steam consumed per ton is surprisingly small, as 
it is used only when the conveyor -is in actual’ operation. 
Steam for operating this conveyor may be secured from an 
adjacent power house, or it may be taken from the locomotive. 
The conveyor system is flexible in design and may be changed 
to suit the conditions at any cinder pit. 
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Underground Gasoline Storage 


HE STORAGE OF GASOLINE in a safe yet convenient man- 
T ner is a problem arising whenever this fuel is used 

in appreciable quantities. On railroads it arises in 
connection with the operation of motor cars, water stations, 
coaling plants—in fact with all uses of gasoline outside of 
engine terminals equipped with a complete oil house. To 
meet this need a buried storage tank has been introduced 
by the Wm. Graver Tank Works, Chicago. As shown in 
the drawing it consists of a welded steel tank buried in the 
ground so that the top is covered to a depth of about 2% 
ft., access being had by a steel plate shaft 18 in. in diameter 
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A Cross Section of the Tank 


welded to the top of the tank and extending about 6 in. 
above the ground surface. This sh&ft contains all the equip- 
ment for filling and drawing off gasoline and is’ provided 
with a cover, so that the tank may be sealed against tamper- 
ing. 

The equipment consists of a 1%-in. filling pipe, a pump 
and a 34-in. discharge pipe. The latter is made to telescope 
into a 1%4-in. pipe so that when it is to be used this dis- 
charge pipe may be drawn up out of the well and turned 
in a convenient position for filling a can or pail. This form 
of storage unit may be had in sizes varying from 110 to 
1,000-gal. capacities. 





The Red river division of the St. Louis-San Francisco has 
been abolished; the territory known as the Creek and Sher- 
man sub-divisions, including the Sulphur branch, has been 
added to the Southwestern division, and the territory known 
as the Ardmore and the Arkinda sub-divisions, including the 
Platter branch, is added to the central division. The Ozark 
division will be abolished; the Memphis and Willow Springs 
sub-division, including branches, will be added to the South- 
ern division, and the Clinton and Osceola sub-divisions will 
be added to the Eastern division. The office of the superin- 


tendent of the Southern division will be transferred from 
Birmingham to Memphis. 
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Railroad bills pending in Congress when it adjourned on 
March 4 have been abstracted by the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States and published in a special bulletin. This 
bulletin also contains the more elaborate plans for dealing 
with the railroads which were presented at the Senate com- 
mittee hearings in January and February. 


An extension of 45 days in the time for filing complete 
tax returns, in the case of corporations, has been granted 
by D. C. Roper, Commissioner of Internal Revenue. In 
announcing this extension (to June 15) the commissioner calls 
attention to the fact that it is to the interest of corporations 
to file their returns at the earlist possible moment in order 
to avoid the interest charge of % of 1 per cent per month. 


The Committee on Automatic Train Control of the Rail- 
road Administration held a meeting at Washington on Tues- 
day of this week, and on Wednesday inspected the operation 
of the automatic stops between Gordonsville and Charlottes- 
ville, Va., on the Chesapeake & Ohio. This apparatus is that 
of the American Train Control Company, of Baltimore, Md., 
and it was described briefly in the Ratlway Age of March 28, 
page 846. 


Passenger schedules between Washington and New York 
City have been changed during the past week, and the run- 
ning time of some trains is shortened by 25 minutes; day 
coaches are added to certain trains now carrying only sleep- 
ing cars, and a new train with parlor cars and coaches was 
put in service by the Pennsylvania, leaving Washington at 
12:45 p. m. Some adjustments were also made in the Wash- 
ington-Baltimore service. 


William J. Wilgus has been awarded a distinguished serv- 
ice medal, by order of General Pershing. Mr. Wilgus served 
throughout the greater perior of our participation in the war 
as deputy director general of transportation in France, with 
the title and rank of colonel. He was a member of the first 
commission sent abroad to study the transportation fea- 
tures of the preparations to be made for handling a large 
army and its supplies in France. 


Abolition of the Railroad Commission and the establish- 
ment of a new Public Utilities Commission of three elective 
members is the object of a bill which has been introduced 
in the Michigan legislature. This bill is part of a scheme 
looking to a constitutional amendment reserving to cities 
and villages the sole power to regulate, control and fix rates 
of all public utilities within their boundaries, unless radical 
changes in statutes can be accomplished at this sesson. 


One hundred and eleven miles an hour from Washington 
to New York, with 157 lb. of mail, is the latest American 
airplane record. This is reported by the Post Office Depart- 
ment as having been made on the regular mail-carrying trip 
on April 11. The flyer was Leon D. Smith. The time from 
Washington to Philadelphia, 128 miles, was one hour, eleven 
minutes; and from Philadelphia to Belmont Park, 90 miles, 
47 minutes. There was a stop at Philadelphia, time not given. 


Railroad Y. M. C. A. Campaign 


Arrangements for the “Continental Extension Movement” 
of the Railroad Y. M. C. A., which is to be inaugurated on 
May 18, have been completed and the slogan “Couple Up” 
has been adopted. It is significant that the 300 associations 
in this country will act as a unit in this extension movement. 
Another important factor is that the railroad men them- 
selves are taking the leadership in the movement, and the 
secretaries are being utilized largely in an advisory capacity. 
While efforts will be concentrated at the opening of the cam- 
paign to increase the membership, this is only a small part 
of the extension program, The summer months will be uti- 
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lized for assimilating the new members and perfecting the 
general organization of the different branches and then early 
in the fall there will be a series of campaigns, each lasting 
one week, and each devoted to stirring up interest and de- 
veloping plans for the year to cover the various phases of 
the work. For instance, there will be a religious week, a 
thrift week, a health and happiness week, educational week 
and Americanization week. It is expected that a very large 
number of new members will be drawn into the work and that 
active work will be carried on among employees who are 
not now served by the association. 


Highways Transport Committee 


The Council of National Defense has announced a reor- 
ganization of its Highways Transport Committee. The work 
of the committee has been broadened to include direct rep- 
resentation from the office of public roads and rural engineer- 
ing of the Department of Agriculture; the bureau of markets 
of the same department; the Post Office Department, and the 
Department of Commerce. 

The committee as reorganized consists of the following: 
John S. Cravens, of the Council of National Defense, chair- 
man; James I. Blakslee, Fourth Assistant Postmaster Gen- 
eral; J. M. Goodell, Consulting Engineer, Office of Public 
Roads & Rural Engineering; James H. Collins, investigator 
in market survey, Bureau of Markets; R. S. MacElwee, sec- 
ond assistant chief, Bureau Foreign & Domestic Commerce; 
Charles W. Reid, executive secretary; Grosvenor B. Clark- 
son, director of the council, ex-officio. The committee will 
be assisted by the Highways Transport Committee Advisory 
Board, consisting of: William P. Eno, Prof. Arthur H. 
Blanchard, C. A. Musselman, Raymond Beck and John T. 
Stockton. It is the policy of the council to co-operate with 
all transportation agencies and to aid in the promotion of 
motor express lines through rural communities. 


Material-Handling Machinery 


Manufacturers’ Association 


The Engineering Committee of this association met at 
the association quarters, 35 West 39th street, New York 
City, on April 9. The members of the committee as at pres- 
ent constituted are: W. B. Clarke, Manning, Maxwell & 
Moore, Inc.; S. H. Libby, Sprague Electric Works; R. W. 
Scott, Otis Elevator Co.; D. V. Jenkins, Watson Elevator 
Co; L. C. Brown, Elwell-Parker Electric Co.; A. F. Case, 
Wellman-Seaver-Morgan Co.; J. C. Walter, Alvey-Ferguson 
Co; J. A. Shepard, Shepard Electric Crane & Hoist Co. 

The committee will make studies of large industrial plants, 
and a special study, based on the selection of one of the new 
port terminal projects, for consideration of a complete in- 
stallation of equipment for general cargo handling. As the 
committee is made up of representatives of the different 
divisions of material handling equipment, such as cranes, 
hoists, winches, conveyors, telphers, elevators and elevating 
machinery, industrial trucks, tractors and trailers, mechanical 
bunkering equipments, chutes, etc., used in cargo and gen- 
eral and bulk material handling; these studies will include 
several lines of manufacturing plants and the special study 
will be made of a location and pier and warehouse develop- 
ment which would normally utilize all of this different equip- 
ment in the construction of one complete handling organiza- 
tion. 

In taking up the requests presented by harbor commis- 
sions, manufacturing groups and chambers of commerce, 
the committee voted that for the* present, in cases where 
manufacturers request recommendations and where terminal 
developments are in process, all the details will be secured 
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so far as possible and will be submitted to the members of 
the association for individual action. Plans will be made to 
develop a standard system of cost accounting for the 
handling of cargo. Zenas Carter, secretary and manager .of 
the association, advises that interest in the association on the 
part of manufacturers and harbor commissions is daily in- 
creasing. 


. American Lumber Congress 


The program for the first American Lumber Congress, which 
is to be held at Chicago, April 14, 15 and 16, and of the annual 
convention of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
which will also be at Chicago on April 16 and 17, includes the 
following topics: Trade Extension and Advertising; Lumber 
Merchandising Service; Standards of Wood Construction; Or- 
ganization for Trade Extension; Retail Service; Governmental 
Relations, including an address on “The Railroad Problem,” by 
Walker D. Hines, Director General of Railroads (Wednesday 
morning) ; American Industry in Relation to National Policy; 
Annual Banquet of National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion; Traffic Problems; Annual Report of National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association; Request of Bureau of Internal Rev- 
enue for Co-operation of Industry in Administration of Revenue 
Law; Progress Toward Uniformity in Cost Keeping; Price 
Stabilization Plan; Service of Bureau of Lumber Economics, 
and the Lumber Industry’s Opportunity in National Affairs. 

The annual banquet will be held on Wednesday evening. 


Report on Business Conditions 


A report on general business conditions throughout the 
United States has been issued by the National Association 
of Manufacturers, based upon a canvass of 4,400 representa- 
tive establishments in practically every line of industry. The 
report shows that business and industry are suffering from 
after-war uncertainty. Eleven obstacles tending to prevent 
general business activity are set forth, the fifth on the list 
stated being “continued government control, management 
and operation of railroads.” The lack of railroad buying is 
also mentioned. An overwhelming percentage of manu- 
facturers, the report states, recorded themselves as being in 
opposition to any form of government ownership of rail- 
roads or other public utilities and strongly in favor of return- 
ing the roads to their private owners. Furthermore, there 
is noted a demand for a more reasonable and limited form 
of government regulation than that which prevailed in the 
period prior to the taking over of the railroads by the gov- 
ernment. Questionnaires were addressed to 22 principal 
groups of industries and with the exception of five of these 
groups, business activity was reported to be approximately 
between 25 and 50 per cent of normal. The five industries 
reporting a condition of prosperity include the producers of 
jewelry, silverware, musical instruments, automobiles, rub- 
ber and tobacco. 


A. F. L. Calls for Government Ownership 


Now is the time to be active in pressing the argument for 
government ownership of railroads, says a circular issued to 
railroad employees by the officers of the Railway Employees’ 
Department of the American Federation of Labor. The cir- 
culag says: 

“Pending the calling of a special session of Congress to 
enact legislation for the future control and operation of the 
railroads, it devolves upon the railroad employees, in whatever 
capacity they are employed, to use their utmost efforts in 
promoting sentiment favorable to a continuation of govern- 
ment control. Now is the time to be active; do not overlook 
any opportunity in pressing this argument, not only with 
your Senators and Congressmen, but with the public at large. 

“The future of the railroads: depends very largely on the 
employees. Government ownership and control is now on 
trial and public sentiment is being molded for or against it, 
according to the service rendered. The majority of the 
railroad officials are not in favor of either—government con- 
trol or ownership. This is in most cases not in accordance 
with their own personal opinion, but they must be governed 
by instructions from the higher officials, and there is ample 
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evidence to show that they are not conducting matters with 
a view to promete sentiment favorable to government con- 
trol. 

“Many matters, no doubt, will come under your notice that 
are entirely at variance with what was formerly the practice 
under private control and which appear wasteful and delib- 
erately extravagant. Report each case to your committee and 
urge them to take such matters up with the proper officials; 
and if the remedy is not applied we will be pleased to call 
the matter to the attention of the Railroad Administration.” 


Western Tie Producers Object 
to Centralized Purchasing 


The methods of the central and regional purchasing committees 
of the United States Railroad Administration in the purchase of 
ties are strenuously objected to by the tie producers of Oregon 
and Washington. At a meeting of several lumber and tie pro- 
ducing associations in Portland, Ore., on March 29, a resolution 
was passed protesting against the present centralized purchasing 
system. Represented at this meeting were the West Coast Lum- 
bermen’s Association, the Western Oregon Tie & Lumber Asso- 
ciation, the Willamette Valley Lumbermen’s Association and the 
Lewis River Tie & Lumber Mills Association. 

Elimination of competitive buying, too rigid specifications and 
inspections and low returns, were the main things objected to. 
The tie makers now must deal with the one road on which their 
mills are located. Specific objections were raised against the 
methods used by the purchasing agent of the Southern Pacific. 
It is stated that it has become the practice to consider the prices 
published and advertised by the Railroad Administration no 
longer as fixed prices, but as the maximum, below which the 
purchasing agent may negotiate in making new contracts. In 
degrading ties that fail to conform to the requirements of a 
given grade, the inspectors are so exacting in their requirements 
that only a very small percentage of ties which fall slightly below 
the standard measurement are accepted. Returns have been 
so reduced that a number of associations of local producers 
have voted to close operations this month or as soon as individual 
mills have completed contracts. 

These conditions have been laid before the legislature of 
Oregon and the legislature has memorialized the Congress of 
the United States as follows: 

“Whereas, since (November, 1918,) poster prices have been 
withdrawn and many orders canceled and by order of the United 
States Railroad Administration, said mills can only accept orders 
from the purchasing agent of the Southern Pacific Company, and 
said agent is now offering orders only at $3 less per thousand 
feet than said original poster prices, and said mills not being 
allowed to solicit or accept orders from other railroad companies 
must now accept said prices or close their mills; and 

“Whereas, at a meeting on Saturday, February 15, 1919, at 
which were present over 60 owners of said tie mills representing 
a daily production of 1,500,900 ft. b. m. of ties, it was unani- 
mously decided that under the present system it was impossible 
to operate without a loss. a 

“Resolved, that the Congress of the United States be requested 
to take such action at once as will put an end to U. S. Govern- 
ment action that continually adds to our serious condition of 
unemployment and will provide some means by which the affairs 
of this nation may approach reconstruction without such disas- 
trous results.” 


Threatened New York Harbor Strike 


The Marine Workers Affiliation, which is the union represent- 
ing captains and crews of the tugboats in the service of the Rail- 
road Administration, and certain other captains and crews of 
tugboats in the New York harbor, voted to declare a strike be- 
ginning Thursday, April 17, at 6 o’clock in the morning. The 
strike order, however, was postponed for 48 hours. The demand 
of the Marine Workers Affiliation is that tugboat captains and 
crews who had refused to tow coal and grain barges who there- 
upon became severed from the service of the Railroad Admin- 
istration should be reinstated. A. H. Smith, regional director of 
the Eastern region, had notified the union that the men would be 
reinstated in service if they go back to work and perform the 
work which they had agreed to do under the award of J. L. 
Hughes. Mr. Hughes had acted as mediator in the previous strike 
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for higher wages and shorter hours, after V. Everitt Macy’s 
award in this controversy had been rejected by the men. The 
private boat owners in New York harbor had not settled their 
controversy with the men that they employed at the time of the 
Hughes award, but the agreement under the award was that the 
tugboat captains and crews were to perform the same service, 
having been granted higher wages and shorter hours, as before 
the strike. Another union, also representing workers in New 
York harbor, principally longshoremen and workers on coal and 
grain barges, had recently come to an agreement with the private 
boat owners. The private boat owners, therefore, notified the 
Railroad Administration that their coal and grain barges were 
ready to be moved, but when the Railroad Administration ordered 
tugs to do this work, some of the captains and crews refused. 
A. H. Smith gave out the correspondence between T. L. Dela- 
hunty, president of the Marine Workers Affiliation, and himself, 
and in one letter from Delahunty, the following appears: 

We did agree that the Tidewater Boatmen be permitted to settle 
up with the individual boat owner at that time, but since then the 
situation has somewhat changed. John Brennan’s and T. V. 
O’Connor’s actions have brought about a change of heart among 
the Marine Workers’ Affiliation through their strike-breaking 
proclivities and will not be permitted to continue this practice 
any longer. 

The Marine Workers’ Affiliation regret their inability to permit 
at this time the towing of coal barges by railroad towboats be- 
cause of our lack of knowledge that there is an agreement in 
existence. We have only the statement of John Brennan for that, 
and as we have since learned Mr. Brennan and T. V. O’Connor 
have instructed to tow with either fair tugs or scabs. 

We feel that it is essential for our own preservation at this 
time to demonstrate that neither of these two gentlemen will be 
permitted to sacrifice their fellow-workers without giving them 
the battle of their young lives. 

I cannot see wherein we have violated the agreement with the 
United States Railroad Administration. I do not think we can 
prove an alibi on the grounds of misunderstanding in the issuance 
of orders. We do intend to carry out our contract with the 
United States Railroad Administration, March 15, 1919, but it is 
a debatable question as to a violation in refusing to tow private 
owned coal barges with non-union crews. 


Director General Hines at Chicago 


Walker D. Hines, director general of railroads, in an address 
before the annual convention of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association at Chicago, on Wednesday of this week, 
outlined his ideas of a permanent solution of the railroad prob- 
lem and summarized the administration’s views on prices of steel, 
purchases of materials, maintenance questions and other railroad 
topics. The solution for the railroad problem, he says, must 
rest upon a direct government guarantee at a moderate rate. He 
would preserve the benefit of private initiative. These two fun- 
damental principles, said Mr. Hines, have not been recognized in 
any of the plans so far submitted to the Senate Committee. Pri- 
vate initiative can be preserved by participation of roads in 
profits in excess of a low government guarantee. Mr. Hines 
suggested government representation on railroad boards of direc- 
tors, also representatives to be members of rate-regulating bodies, 
and the consolidation of the railroads into a few large competi- 
tive systems, each one taking in strong and weak mileage. 

On the subject of steel prices the speaker outlined his nego- 
tiations with the Industrial Board. He said that his action re- 
garding steel prices was taken because he did not feel justified 
in giving the Railroad Administration’s sanction to the prices 
presented. Regarding purchases of materials and supplies he said 
that railroads will continue to make purchases as before. The 
administration has no desire to bring about prices for itself which 
are below the prices paid by other purchasers of commodities in 
similar volume. The maintenance program for this year is 
much greater than that would probably be carried out by the rail- 
roads under private management at the present time. The in- 
creased cost of maintenance work will make the programs much 
larger than in past years, measured in dollars. It is the policy 
of the administration to bring about a readjustment of operating 
costs down to a peace basis. It is clearly understood that wage 
levels are not to be revised; but every practice which has grown 
up during the war is subject to revision. In order to avoid 
unnecessary costs there will be a careful readjustment of hours 
so as to avoid the additional burden of punitive overtime. 
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Regarding the service rendered the public Mr. Hines said that 
it was the policy of the administration to attempt as far as pos- 
sible to restore railroad service to the sort of service rendered 
before the war. He believes that the present government control 
is purely temporary in character, and therefore. it is his duty to 
get the railroad service on the best possible footing. Any read- 
justment of the rate structure should be approached with the 
greatest care. To carry out a wise policy in this matter the 
Division of Public Service and Accounts was divided so that 
public service and rates could be viewed from the public stand- 
point. 

In the evening Mr. Hines addressed the Union League Club, 
amplifying portions of his speech before the lumber men in the 
morning. 

Mr. Hines and his party, composed of Max Thelen, director 
of the division of public service; Edward Chambers, director of 
the division of traffic; B. L. Winchell, regional director, Southern 
region; H. B. Spencer, director of the division of purchases; T. 
C. Powell, director of the division of capital expenditures; M. B. 
Clagett, assistant to the director general; R. H. Aishton, regional 
director, Northwestern region, and Hale Holden, regional direc- 
tor, Central Western region, left Chicago for the Pacific Coast 
immediately after the evening address. 

Following Mr. Hines’ address before the lumbermen his posi- 
tion toward steel prices and the Industrial Board was assailed 
by R. A. Long, a Kansas City lumberman, and J. H. Kirby, presi- 
dent of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, who 
requested that he reconsider his decision, and make purchases of 
steel so as to stabilize the industry. 


Exhibitors at the June Conventions 


There has been a remarkable demand for exhibit space at 
the mechanical conventions which are to be held in Atlantic 
City, June 18-25. The Railway Supply Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation has furnished us with the following list of exhibitors 
to whom space has been assigned thus far. The president of 
the Railway Supply Manufacturers’ Association is E. H. 
Walker, of the Standard Coupler Company, and the secretary 
is J. D. Conway, Oliver building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Acme Machine Tool Co., Cincinnati, O. 
A. G. A. Railway Light & Signal Co., Elizabeth, N. J. 
Air Reduction Co., Inc., New York, 

American Abrasive Metals Co., New York. 

American Arch Co., New York. 

American Automatic Connector Co., Cleveland, O. 
American Brake Shoe & Foundry Co., New York. 
American Flexible Bolt Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

American Insulation Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

American Locomotive Co., New York. 

American Malleable Castings Assn., Milwaukee, Wis. 
American Mason Safety Tread Co., Boston, Mass. 
American Rolling Mill Co., Middletown, O. 

American Steam Gauge & Valve Mfg. Co., Boston, Mass. 
American Steel Foundries, Chicago. 

American Tool Works Co., Cincinnati, O. 

Anchor Packing Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Ashton Valve Co., Chicago. 

Assn. of Mfrs. of Chilled Car Wheels, Chicago. 
Atkins, E. C., & Co., Inc., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Baker, R. & L., Co., Cleveland, O. 

Barco Mfg. Co., Chicago. 

Barrett Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Besly, Chas. H., & Cv., Chicago. 

Bettendorf Co., Bettendorf, Iowa. 
Bird-Archer Co., New*York, 

Blackall, Robert H., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Blevney Machine Co., Greenfield, Mass. 
Boss Nut Co., Chicago. 

Bowser & Co., S. F., Inc., Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Bradford Draft Gear Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Buckeye Steel Castings Co., Columbus, O. 
Buda Company, Chicago. 

Buffalo Brake Beam Co., New York. 
Bullard Machine Tool Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 
Byers, A. M., Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Cambria Steel Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Camel Company, Chicago. 

Carbic Manufacturing Co., Duluth, Minn. 
Carborundum Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Carnegie Steel Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Chambers Valve Co., New York. 

Chase, L. C., & Co., Boston, Mass. 
Chicago-Cleveland Car Roofing Co., Chicago. 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co,, Chicago. 
Chicago Railway Equipment Co., Chicago. 
Chicago Varnish Co., Chicago. 

Cincinnati Bickford Tool Co., Cincinnati, O. 
Cincinnati Grinder Co., Cincinnati, O. 
Cincinnati Milling Machine Co., Cincinnati, O. 
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Cincinnati Pulley Machinery Co., Cincinnati, O. 
Clark Tructractor Co., Chicago. 

Clipper Belt Lacer Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Commonwealth Steel Co,, St. Louis, Mo. 
Commonwealth Supply Co., Inc., Richmond, Va. 
Consolidated Car-Heating Co., Albany, N. Y. 
Crane Company, Chicago. 

Crosby Steam Gage & Valve Co., Boston, Mass. 
Curtain Supply Co., Chicago. 

Damascus Brake Beam.Co., Cleveland, O. 
Davis Machine Tool Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
Dearborn Chemical Co., Chicago. 

Detroit Lubricator Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Dickinson, Paul, Inc., Chicago. 

Dixon, Joseph, Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. J. 
Draper Manufacturing Co., Port Huron, Mich. 
Dressel Railway Lamp Works, New York. 

Duff Manufacturing Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Dunbar Manufacturing Co., Chicago. 
Duntley-Dayton Co., Chicago. 

DuPont Fabrikoid Co., Wilmington, Del. 
Edison Storage Battery Co., Orange, U. J. 
Edna Brass Mfg. Co., Cincinnati, O. 

Edwards, O. M., Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Electric Arc Cutting & Welding Co., Newark, N. J. 
Electric Railway Journal, New York. 

Electric Service Supplies Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Electric Storage Battery Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Elvin Mechanical Stoker Co., New York. 
Elwell-Parker Electric Co., New York. 
Enterprise Railway Equipment Co., Chicago. 
Ewald Iron Co., Louisville, Ky. 

Fire Gun Manufacturing Co., New York. 
Flannery Bolt Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Flower Waste & Packing Co., Bayonne, N. J. 
Ford, J. B., Co., Wyandotte, Mich. 

Foster, Walter H., Co., New York. 

Franklin Railway Supply Co., Inc., New York. 
Frost Railway Supply Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Galena-Signal Oil Co., New York. 

Garlock Packing Co., Palmyra, N. Y. 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 
Gilbert & Barker Mfg. Co., Springfield, Mass. 
Gillespie, A. W., & Co., Chicago. 

Globe Seamless Steel Tubes Co., Chicago. 

Gold Car Heating & Lighting Co., New York. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O. 

Gould & Eberhardt, Newark, N. J. 

Gould Coupler Co., New York. 


Grand Rapids Grinding Machine Co., Grand Rapids, Mich, 


Greenfield Tap & Die Corporation, Greenfield, Mass. 
Grip Nut Co., Chicago. 

Hale & Kilburn Corp., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Hammett, H. G., Troy, N 

Harrington, Edwin, Son & Co. - © aes Philadelphia, Pa. 
Hauck Mfg. Co., Brooklyn, N. 

Heald Machine Co., sed Mass. 

Heywood Bros. & Wakefield Co., Wakefield, Mass. 
Hunt-Spiller Mfg. Corp., So. Boston, Mass. 
Hutchins Car Roofing Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Hyatt Roller Bearing Co., New York. 

Illinois Steel Co., Chicago. 

Independent Pneumatic Tool Co., Chicago. 
Ingersoll-Rand Company, New York. 

Jefferson Union Company, Lexington, Mass. 
Jenkins Brothers, New York. 

Johns-Manville, H. W., Co., New York. 

Johnson Bronze Co., New Castle, Pa. 

Joliet Railway Supply Co., Chicago. 

Jones & Co., B. M., Inc., New York. 

Jones & Laughlin Steel Co., Pittsburgh. Pa. 
Joyce-Gridland Co., Dayton, O. 

Justice, Philip S., & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Karry-Lode Industrial Truck Co., Long Island City, N. Y. 


Keller Pneumatic Tool Co., Grand Haven, Mich. 
Kershaw Corporation, Newark, N. J. 

Keystone Drop Forge Works, Chester, Pa. 
Landis Machine Co., Waynesboro, Pa. 

Lansing Company, Lansing, Mich. 

LeBlond, R. K., Machine Tool Co., Cincinnati, O. 
Lehon Co., Chicago. 

Liberty Steel Products Co., Chicago. 

Locomotive Feed Water Heater Co., New York. 
Locomotive Firebox Co., Chicago. 

Locomotive Lubricator Co., Chicago. 

Locomotive Stoker Co., S. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Locomotive Superheater Co., New York. 

Lodge & Shipley Machine Tool Co., Cincinnati, O. 
Long, Chas. R., Jr., Co., Louisville, Ky. 

Lucas Machine Tool Co., Cleveland, O. 

Ludlum Steel Co., Watervliet, N. Y. 
Lunkenheimer Co., Cincinnati, O. 

MacLeod Co., Cincinnati, O. 

MacRae’s Blue Book, Chicago. 

Mahr Manufacturing Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Manning, Maxwell & Moore, Inc., New York. 
Massachusetts Mohair Plush Co., Boston, Mass. 
Mead-Morrison Mfg. Co., E. Boston, Mass. 
Metal & Thermit Corporation, New York. 
Midvale Steel & Ordnance Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Miner, W. H., Chicago. 

Mudge & Co., Chicago. 

Mutual Manifold Co., Baltimore, Md. 
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McCabe Mfg. Co., Lawrence, Mass. 

McConway & Torley Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

McCord & Co., Chicago. 

Nathan Mfg. Co., New York. 

National Car Wheel Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
National Lock Washer Co., Newark, N. J. 

National Malleable Castings Co., Cleveland, O. 
National Railway Appliance Co., New York. 
National Railway Devices Co., Chicago. 

Naticnal Tube Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Newton Machine Tool Works, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
New York Air Brake Co., New York. 
Niles-Bement-Pond Co., New York. 

Norton, A. O., Inc., Boston, Mass. 

Oakley Machine Tool Co., Cincinnati, O. 
Oesterlein Machine Co., Cincinnati, O. 

Okadee Co., Inc., Chicago. 

O’Malley-Beare Valve Co., Chicago. 

Oxweld Railroad Service Co., Chicago. 

Page Steel & Wire Co., New York. 

Paige & Jones Chemical Co., New York. 
Pantasote Co., New York. 

Parkesburg Iron Co., Parkesburg, Pa. 
Paxton-Mitchell Co., Omaha, Neb. 

Penn Iron & Steel Co., Creighton, Pa. 

Penn Seaboard Steel Corporation, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pilliod Co., Swanton, O. 

Pocket List of R. R. Officials, New York. 

Pratt & Lambert, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Pressed Steel Car Co., New York. 

Pyle-National Co,, Chicago. 

Q-& C Co., New York. 

Quigley Furnace Specialties Co., Inc., New York. 
Railway Materials Co., Chicago. 

Railway Review, Chicago. 

Railway Storage Battery Car .Co., New York. 
Reading Specialties Co., Reading, Pa. 

Reliance Electric & Engineering Co., Cleveland, O. 
Republic Iron & Steel Co., Youngstown, O. 

Rich Tool Co., Chicago. 

Rivet Cutting Gun Co., Cincinnati, O. 

Robinson Co., Boston, Mass. 

Robinson Connector Co., New York. 

Rogers, H. A., Co., New York. 

Rome Iron Mills, Inc., New York. 

Ryerson & Son, Jos. T., Chicago. 

Safety Car Heating & Lighting Co., New York. 
Sargent & Co., Chicago. 

Schaefer Equipument Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Schroeder Headlight & Generator Co., Evansville, Ind. 
Sellers, Wm., & Co., Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Simmons-Boardman Publishing Co., New York. 
Simmons Hardware Co., Philadelohia, Pa. 
Simonds Mfg. Co., Fitchburg, Mass. 

Smith Locomotive Adjustable Hub Plate Co., Chicago. 
Smoke Jack Co., E. Boston, Mass. 

Southern Railway Supply & Equip. Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Southern Wheel Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Southern Foundry & Machine Co., Philadelpia, Pa. 
Speedograph Corporation, Newark, N. J. 
Standard Asphalt & Refining Co., Chicago. 
Standard Car Truck Co., Chicago. 

Standard Coupler Co., New York. 

Standard Stoker. Co., Inc., New York. 
Stone-Franklin Co., New York. 

Strong, Kennard & Nutt Co., Cleveland, O 
Symington, T. H., Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
Talmage Mfg. Co., Cleveland, O. 

Underwood, H. B., Corp., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Union Connector Co., Jackson, Miss. 

Union Draft Gear Co., Chicago. 

Union Railway Equipment Co., Chicago. 

Union Spring & Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

United Engineering & Foundry Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
U. S. Light & Heat Corp’n, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
U. S. Metallic Packing Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Universal Car & Hose Coupler Co., Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Universal Draft Gear Attachment Co., Chicago. 
Walworth Manufacturing Co., Boston, Mass. 
Warner & Swasey Co., Cleveland, O. 
Watson-Stillman Co.. Aldene, N. J. 

Waugh Draft Gear Co., Chicago. 

Wayne Oil Tank & Pump Co., Fort Wayne, Ind. 
West Disinfecting Co., New York. 

Western Railway Equipment Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Western Steel Car & Foundry €o., New York. 
Westinghouse Air Brake Co., E. Pittsburgh, Pa. , 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., E. Pittsburgh, Pa® 
Wheel Truing Brake Shoe Co., Detroit, Mich. 
White American Loco. Sander Co., Inc., Roanoke, Va. 
Whiting Foundry Equipment Co., Harvey, Ill. 
Wilmarth & Morman Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Wilson-Imperial Co., Newark, N. J. 

Wilson, J. G., Corp’n, New York. 

Wine Railway Appliance Co., Toledo, O. 

Wood, Alan, Iron & Steel Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Woods, Edwin S., & Co., Chicago. 

Wyoming Shovel Works, Wyoming, Pa. 

Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., New York. 


Track ExniBits 
Gray & Davis, Inc., Boston, Mass. 
Standard Car Truck Co., Chicago. 
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The North Carolina Pine Association at its thirtieth annual 
meeting at Norfolk, Va., recently, passed resolutions advo- 
cating the immediate return of the railroads to private owner- 
ship. 


The Eastern Steamship Line announces the re-establish- 
ment of the Metropolitan line of steamers between New 
York and Boston. These boats will start at 5 p. m. and will 
a the journey by way of the Cape Cod canal, in about 14 
1ours. 


The Topeka (Kan.) Traffic Association complains of. the 
methods of the Railroad Administration in handling freight and 
has asked Senators Capper and Curtis to aid in securing an im- 
provement. The sailing day plan is the main point of attack. The 
association is unanimous in asking the return of the railroads 
to private ownership. 


setterment of shipping condition and cooperation in develop- 
ing the foreign trade of the middle west, is the object of recent 
action of the Chicago Freight Forwarders’ and Customs Brokers’ 
Association. Committees have been appointed to investigate 
questions relating to export traffie by way of both Atlantic and 
Pacific ports. The officers of the association are: President, J. 
P. Collins, of the G. W. Sheldon Company; vice-president, Walter 
J. Riley, of the Judson Freight Forwarding Company; secretary, 
S. E. Boughton, of the Overseas Shipping Company. 


On April 9 there were 33,619 carloads of export freight on 
hand at North Atlantic ports, compared with 36,023 for the 
same day of the preceding week. Exclusive of bulk grain, 
there were 10,390 carloads of export food on hand at these 
ports, compared with 10,589 carloads as of April 1. There 
were 21,306,515 bushels of grain in elevators at North Atlantic 
ports:. received during the week, 5,910,992 bushels; cleared 
6,024,250 bushels. Elevators at South Atlantic and Gulf 
ports held 4,009,408 bushels of grain. The situation is re- 
garded as entirely satisfactory. 


The transportation bureau of the Denver (Colo.) Civic and 
Commercial Association has filed a protest with the Railroad 
Administration against two proposed plans to change west- 
bound freight rates, one of which is for a zone or mileage 
system, which it is claimed would be unfair to Colorado’s 
mountain railroads, and the other for a new tariff of rates 
compiled jointly by the San Francisco and Portland freight 
traffic committees. The bureau recommends that Denver 
rates be fixed on a percentage basis in relation to through 
rates between Mississippi river points and the Pacific coast. 


A joint resolution criticising the action of the, Railroad Admin- 
istration in proposing the division of San Francisco, Oakland and 
Los Angeles into zones for switching purposes, has been adopted 
by the California Senate. It is claimed this plan will greatly 
increase switching charges at these points. The proposition has 
not been submitted either to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion or to the Railroad Commission of the state and no justifica- 
tion has been offered for the proposed readjustment. The reso- 
lution further requests Congress to investigate the proposed at- 
tempt of the Railroad Administration to increase charges with- 
out first submitting the proposition to the regulatory bodies hav- 
ing jurisdiction over these matters for approval. 


The number of revenue freight cars loaded in the North- 
western region,in March was slightly less than in March, 1918. 
The grain and grain products, livestock, coal and coke, lumber 
and forest producis, ore and miscellaneous cars loaded totaled 
471,702 this year, as compared with 490,419 during the same month 
last year. The number of revenue freight cars received from 
connections in this region remain practically stationary, 302,318 
cars being received this year as compared with 310,390 during 
the same period last year. Corn and oats show a substantial de- 
crease but the total number of grain cars loaded remains prac- 
tically the same, due to a substantial increase in wheat and mis- 
cellaneous grain. Bituminous coal loaded shows a decrease, 22,- 
924 cars as compared with 32,701. 
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Interstate Commerce Commission 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has discontinued its 
investigation into the rates and practices of various carriers of 
oil and other commodities by pipe lines or partly by pipe lines 
and partly by railroad or partly by pipe lines and partly by 
water, which was begun seven years ago. 


In a decision in the case of the Public Utilities Commission 
of the State of Colorado, et al., vs. Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe Railway, et al., the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion finds that the record is not convincing that the class 
freight rates in effect April 21, 1916, between Chicago, the 
Mississippi river and the Missouri river, on the one hand, 
and Colorado common points on the other, were, or that the 
rates initiated by the director general and made effective 
June 25, 1918, are unjust,.unreasonable or unduly prejudicial, 
although certain of the commodity rates from Chicago and 
the rivers to Colorado common points appear to have been 
and to be relatively high by comparison with rates to Utah 
common points. The commission finds that no adequate basis 
for readjustment has been put into the record. Class rates 
made effective June 25 which carry the increase ordered by 
the director general between Denver and Pueblo and certain 
points in interior Kansas and Nebraska; between Denver 
and points grouped therewith, and Galveston, Texas, and 
intermediate points in Texas; from Denver and other points 
in Colorado to certain stations in New Mexico, Arizona and 
Texas; and from Denver and Denver rate points in Colorado 
to certain stations in Nebraska, South Dakota and Wyoming, 
are held to be unjust, unreasonable and unduly prejudicial 
to the extent that they exceed the scale of maxima prescribed 
in the order. 


Valuation Hearing 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has assigned for 
oral argument at Washington on May 26 the valuation cases 
of the Texas Midland; Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic; 
Kansas City Southern; Winston-Salem Southbound, and 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern, for the purpose of hearing such 
arguments as the parties may desire to present as to the final 
valuation which the commission should find and report; 
and as to the elements to be considered and the weight to 
be attributed thereto in finding the final valuation in any 
case. 


State Commissions 


A hearing will be held on April 22, before the Railroad 
Commission of Texas on plans to restore all passenger 
trains to a pre-war basis on the Missouri, Kansas & Texas, 
the Texas & Pacific and the International & Great Northern. 


United States Supreme Court 


The Supreme Court of the United States will be asked to 
make an early decision in the controversy between the Rail- 
road Administration and various state governments as to the 
legality of increases in freight and passenger rates ordered 
by the director general, superseding rates made by state 
authority. The attorney general of the United States 
has filed appeals in- the Supreme Court from the 
decrees of the North Dakota Supreme Court enjoining 
the railroads in that state from charging the increased 
rates and ordering them and the director general to 
show cause why the injunction should not be made perma- 
nent. Attorneys for the Railroad Administration filed mo- 
tions asking the court to hear arguments at this term in the 
hope that a decision may he handed down before the summer 
adjournment. 
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Locomotive Deliveries for Week Ended April 5 


New locomotives were shipped to railroads under federal 
control during the week: ended April 5 as follows: 


Type 
USRA Santa Fe. 


Santa Fe. 


USRA Santa Fe. 


USRA Pacific. 
USRA 6W. Sw. 
USRA 6W. Sw. 


Mikado. 

Pacific, 

Pacific. 

Mikado. 

Mikado. 

USRA Mikado. 
Mallet. 

8W. Sw. 


Locomotive Deliveries in March 


The 


Railroad Administration 
statement of locomotives shipped for the month of March: 
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issued the following 





For period March 1 
eee ESS A a ak 
Number Type 
SS eee 1 Mallet. 
5 ee eee 1 USRA S. F. 
ae eee 2 USRA Mik. 
ik wih Bata eae ol oe 1 Santa Fe. 
5 
eh Se aie atte 1 Mikado. 
gabe wed cha eoten 1 Mikado. 
shaedriod eratetioenanees 1 Mikado. 
ph aeneteweine 1 Consol. 
4 
pinto See borat ane 9 
For week March 2 to $ 
bai ay. EE I acct 
Number Type 
USRA Pac. 
Mallet 


USRA 6W. Sw. 


USRA 6W. Sw. 


Mikado. 
USRA Mik. 
Mikado. 
Mikado. 

Sw. 


Pacific. 


Type 
USRA. Pac. 


Mount, 
USRA 6W. Sw. 
Sw. 


Mallet. 

USRA 6W. 
USRA S. F. 
USRA Mik, 
S. Fe. 

USRA Mik. 
USRA Mik. 
USRA 6W. 


Mikado. 


TR ait cnc wae enews 
For Week March 9 to 15 
Works ( Road "Number 
_¥ UG. SAR es ere 3 
CC MBI Ri dee occews Soe eet 1 
SOB 2 PSE SRR Re rem 1 
a Eo eee 2 
American ....... Cc. ME. ON wecvss as eaeeee 4 
: Ws ask eecocna:h, 6 21k w erate ceietoce.s 5 
Se Se Te See a 5 
et ae ERR SS ie 5 
OE Mekig edie d he vntees 5 
oe see eee 5 
Bs A. I es ra Bars apt mare eatererern 2 
38 
Be TER BP tink ate qcaleletece 2 
i ee ee ae 2 
a eer ee SS EAP SE EEE 2 
a he : era ss es 1 
Fe AQ SS ere 2F 1 
eo ave eat we Weds pence 1 
9 





aay 


N 


Sw. 


10 


For week March 16 to 22 


a Oe 





Pork r cor G's be Number Type 
aia DS. 2 ce 4. USRA Pac. 
Pens Me Rach disetae hcarae 2 Mallet. 
ae “te eee ae 4 USRA 6W. Sw. 
: aR ere ae 1 Mikado. 
American ....-++ oe ee eS eee 4  USRA Mik. 
aire ais: See 5 USRA St. F 
Be sv aanaeeacndagatete 4 USRA Mik 
ye, a: RIE Ss eee k= 3 Santa F. 
Pe Mt OS = vice bn weaees kArehae 7 USRA St. F. 
RO We nce ceasceue 4 USRA 6W. Sw. 
38 
BE nn bis mares eats es RE I i ee 1 USRA Mik.* 
cA. e. & 3: 1 1 Mikado. 
OU Me enc & anane,neeaoeee 1 Mikado. 
is . Be ED cc.b sb: aente oie eae 3 agg 
Car CREE.” cis ate o3i5-t ws aie ee 2 8W. Sw. 
Baldwin ....-+.. BEG Sincee es werent 1 Mikado. 
| i. Ee ee 1 Pacific. 
LS Se eres 1 Mikado. 
ae SS Se eee ee 1 Mallet. 
[P.& LR 6 Mikado. 
17 
MoramG. WGRh 6c: coe 6c%see8 231 





*This iocomotive shipped in February, Information not received in time 











for February report. 
For week March 23 to 29 
Works ( Road Number Type tes 
Bis Soe Bisra'siviv nies vs ae’ siee'n 2 USRA Pac. 
|C, Of Greeeseecsececeeeees 2 Mallet. 
ie SS ig SO eee ee se 4 USRA 6W. Sw. 
American .......- Pe eS ig PO re ee: 1 Mikado. 
1, Mey OSE. PR. ois casaeton 21 USRA Mik 
Me cin 6.6 Swit bani voe Rem 6 USRA St. F 
P. Do Weessscecssecscees 11 USRA St. F. 
eae SO er ee 2 Santa Fe. 
BS Bee doen se sedan evans 4 USRA 6W. Sw. 
53 
oS a tS Aeerenetere “4 ~~ Mikado. 
| Ce BM ce ieee dewaicse 1 Mikado. 
OAS Ns Peer eee Ps Mikado. 
| r CORSE eHerSeLO ESO ROOD 2 8W. Sw. 
r Ee ee eden ceakncanecset 1 Mikado. 
Baldwin ....... =) L, V. Terre ee 2 Pacific. 
| aS ee een 1 Mallet. 
PO. '& We Re Ne Casiew cis occ 1 Pacific. 
Be. OE Eh Brain cine acaenas 4 USRA Mik, 
ATs (Ds. wiamoues Weds wees 1 Pacific. 
19 
; 72 
For Period March 30 to 31 
iccieeabepiasietiaaidias? deci aengan dea aaa an oe 
Works F. Road Number Type 
2 Bog See ee 2 USRA 6W. Sw. 
Po BSIO osc cence ss bheeeewee see 2 USRA St. F. 
REM se.ccecnansneasseeaene 2 USRA Pac. 
et Sk, Serres err 2 USRA St. F. 
De Ween kaka vera tee 1 Santa Fe. 
9 
Baw ...scscs Co Be EE. Qycncs osc eunannee 1 Mikado. 
. 1 
10 
In addition to above the American Locomotive Company shipped 26 


miscellaneous domestic locomotives and completed 32 foreign locomotives; 
and the Baldwin Locomotive Works shipped 1 miscellaneous domestic loco- 
motive and completed 96 foreign itocomotives. 


Freight Cars 


Tue Great NorTHERN REFINING Company, Chicago, is inquir- 
ing for 125 eight thousand gallon tank cars for lease for 90 days. 


Tue Broken Hitt Proprietary Company, has ordered 6, 50- 
ton steel hopper cars from the American Car & Foundry Com- 
pany. 


THE SOUTHERN ALBERTA REFINERIES COMPANY, has ordered one 
40-ton, 8,000-gal. tank car from the American Car & Foundry 
Company. 

THE PENNSYLVANIA EQUIPMENT ComMPANy, 1420 Chestnut street, 


Philadelphia, Pa., is in the market for 20 second-hand, 30 to 40 
ton capacity flat cars. 


Tue CupaN AMERICAN SucAR Company, New York, has 
ordered 100 narrow gage cane cars from the American Car & 
Foundry Company for export to Cuba. 
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Supply Trade News 


Henne ene 


Ts 


SOPTTUNUUTEENOTTTETAN TET 


The Union Asbestos & Rubber Company of Chicago will 
remove its general offices from 112 West Adams street, 
Chicago, to 2834 South Loomis street, effective April 22. 


Jasper A. Writer, secretary and treasurer of the Colorado 
Fuel & Iron Company, died in Denver on March 31. Mr. 
Writer had been connected with the.company for over 37 
years. 


The Chicago Pneumatic Tool Company has moved its 
Milwaukee office from room 1305, Majestic building, to room 
1418 in the same building, where more convenient quarters 
necessitated by the growing business of the company in this 
district have been obtained. 


The Chicago branch of the General Asbestos & Rubber 
Company, Charleston, S. C., has recently moved into new 
quarters at 14 North Franklin street, Chicago, the rapid 
growth of the business in Garco asbestos products having 
made the old quarters at 106 West Lake street inadequate. 


A. M. Mueller, manager of the St. Louis branch of Joseph 
T. Ryerson & Son Company of Chicago, has been promoted 
to general manager of sales, in which capacity he will have 
charge of all warehouse 
and mill products for 
all territory west of 
Pittsburgh. He was 
born at Plymouth, Ind., 
on July 30, 1874, and 
received his education 
in the public schools at 
that place. His busi- 
ness career dates back 
to 1899 when he first 
entered the employ- 
ment of the Joseph T. 
Ryerson & Son as a 
clerk in the credit and 
cashier department. 
During this period he 
served successively as 
traveling salesman, 
Texas representative 
for three years and 
manager of the New 
York and Minneapolis 
offices until 1911, when he was appointed assistant manager 
of sales. Later he went to St. Louis, Mo., as manager of the 
Ryerson-Hagar plant, being recalled at the end of three years 
to handle the sales at the main plant at Chicago. 





A. M. Mueller 


J. M. Borrowdale, formerly superintendent of the car de- 
partment of the Illinois Central and for the past two years 
sales representative of the H. W. Johns-Manville Company at 
Milwaukee, Wis., has been appointed sales representative in 
the railroad department of the Liberty Steel Products Com- 
pany, Inc., with offices in the McCormick building, Chicago. 


Philip K. Condict, who has until recently been in govern- 
ment service, has been elected vice-president of the Interna- 
tional Western Electric Company, Incorporated. In the 
summer of 1917, Mr. Condict gave up his work as foreign 
sales manager for the company to take charge of the New 
York office of the War Trade Board, after a short stay with 
the Department of Commerce. In December, 1917, he re- 
ceived a commission as major in the Quartermasters’ Corps, 
U. S. A., serving in that capacity until July, 1918. He was 
then detailed to the Signal Corps with the same rank, and 
served in France until January. 


Willis B. Clemmitt and George H. Ruppert have entered 
the employ of the Powdered Coal Engineering & Equipment 
Company of Chicago as advisory engineers. Mr. Clemmitt 


was formerly associated with the Central Iron & Steel Com- 
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pany at Harrisburg, Pa., and Mr. Ruppert, before his entry 
into the chemical branch of the government military service, 
had charge of the sodium-ferro-cyanide department of the 
Semet-Solvay Company. 


William H. Basse has been appointed manager of the 
Detroit (Mich.) plant of the Joseph T. Ryerson & Son 
Company. Mr. Basse has been in the employ of this com- 
pany since November, 1900, and for the past ten years has 
held various positions in the sales department at Chicago. 
In August, 1918, he was transferred to the Detroit office as 
acting manager of the Detroit plant, succeeding Ralph J. 
Stayman, who left the company temporarily to fill a war 
vacancy existing at the Chicago office and who later resigned. 


Captain C. A. Duntley, who recently received his honor- 
able discharge from the army after serving as captain in the 
27th Field Artillery, has been elected vice-president of the 
Duntley-Dayton Com- 
pany, with headquarters 
in the Westminster 
building, Chicago. He 
was born in Chicago on 
October 21, 1892, and 
received his education 
in Armour Institute, 
Chicago and at Cornell 
University, from which 
latter school he gradu- 
ated in 1914. Captain 
Duntley will have 
charge of the sales 
work of the pneumatic 
and electric tool de- 
partment of the com- 
pany. 


F. J. Foley has been 
appointed general sales 
agent of Railway Steel- 
Spring Company, with 
headquarters at New 
York. Mr. Foley’s connection with the company datés from 
its organization in 1902. For the past eight years he has 
occupied the position of general superintendent. 





Captain C. A. 


Duntley 


The Portland Cement Association announces the opening, 
effective April 1, of a new district office of the association 
at Des Moines, Iowa, room 404, Hubbell building, 9th and 
Walnut streets, with L. R. MacKenzie as district engineer 
in charge. Mr. MacKenzie recently held the rank of Captain 
and Engineer of Roads on the staff of the Commanding 
General of the Port of Embarkation at Newport News, Va., 
and has been identified with road work for 12 years in the 
middle west and on the Pacific coast, both as engineer and 
contractor. 


F. V. Sargent, whose appointment as district manager of 
sales of the Chicago Pneumatic Tool Company, Chicago, 
with headquarters at Boston, Mass., was announced in the 
Railway Age of April 11 (page 973), was born in Belmont, 
Mass., on December 15, 1881. He began his business career 
in 1905 with the Bethlehem Ship Building Company as draft- 
ing clerk, and later in charge of the heat treatment depart- 
ment and physical laboratories. In 1914 he entered the sales 
department of that company, in which capacity he remained 
until 1918, when he resigned to accept the position as district 
sales manager of the Chicago Pneumatic Tool Company. 


Captain L. R. MacKenzie, engineer of roads on the staff 
of the commanding general of the port of embarkation at 
Newport News, Va., and who for the past 12 years has been 
identified with highway work in the middle west and on the 
Pacific coast both as an engineer and as contractor, has been 
appointed district engineer of the Portland Cement Associa- 
tion of Chicago in charge of the new district office located 
in the Hubbell building, Des Moines, Iowa. 


The Toledo Pipe Threading Machine Company, Toledo, 
Ohio, has organized a “Toledo Ten-Year Club,” whose mem- 
bership will be limited to owners of Toledo Pipe Threader 
machines that have been in service ten years. All applica- 

















April 18, 1919 





tions for membership must be in by July 1, 1919, and on that 
date the six members owning the six oldest “Toledos” will 
be notified and given their choice of a “Toledo” Ratchet 
Threader complete or a “Toledo,” No. O, tool. 


The William Graver Tank Works, East Chicago, Ind., has 
published the first issue of a new house organ for the benefit 
of its employees, of which K. W. Bartlett, assistant general 
manager of the company, is manager, and C. B. Swanson, 
editor. Two interrogation points appear at the head of each 
page of the first issue in place of a name. A prize of $10 is 
offered to the employee suggesting the best title. For the 
present the paper will be published twice a month. 


Colonel Robert Andrews, one of the pioneers in American 
railroad construction and a former president of the Safety 
Car Heating & Lighting Company, died at his home in East 
Orange, N. J., on April 
7, in his 85th year. Col. 
Andrews was born 
August 2, 1834, at An- 
drewsia, near Wilming- 
ton, Del. His early 
schooling was at the 
Episcopal academy, of 
Cheshire, Conn., where 
he graduated in 1849. 
He then entered Trini- 
ty college, Hartford, 
Conn., graduating in 
1853, and in 1854 com- 
pleted a course at the 
Polytechnic college, 
Philadelphia. He 
adopted civil engineer- 
ing as a profession, be- 
ginning his career as 
assistant engineer, 
Union Canal & State 
Canals of Pennsylvania. 
His long career of railroad engineering began in 1857 as 
principal engineer of surveys and construction on the Sun- 
bury & Erie. In 1859 he went to the South Pennsylvania 
Railroad as principal engineer of surveys until the outbreak 
of the Civil War, when he was made a major of the 2nd 
Regiment, Delaware Volunteers. He was advanced to the 
rank of colonel in 1863. At the close of the Civil War he 
was made principal engineer of the Saratoga & Hudson River 
Railroad from 1863 to 1865; division superintendent of the 
Toledo, Wabash & Western from 1865 to 1873; chief engineer 
of the same road from 1873 to 1875; and general superintend- 
ent and consulting engineer of the Wabash System from 
1875 to 1884. Then for one year he was consulting engineer 
of the Wabash, St. Louis & Pacific, and in 1885 was made 
general superintendent and engineer of the Virginia Midland. 
In 1889 he left railroad service to take the position of vice- 
president of the Safety Car Heating & Lighting Company. 
In December, 1901, he was elected president of this company, 
and from May, 1907 to 1915, he was chairman of the board 
of directors. 





R. Andrews 


The American Steam Conveyor Corporation, Chicago, 
announces the appointment of Charles H. Florandin, formerly 
of the National Electric Welding Company, New York, 
as general manager of the eastern territory, with headquar- 
ters at the New York office, 110 West 40th street. Mr. 
Florandin, who assumes charge of his new duties May 1, 
was born in France and received his technical education at 
the famous Lycee de Marseilles. He is an engineer by pro- 
fession, and upon coming to the United States did important 
work with the Brooklyn City Railway in the early days when 
the road.was being electrified. After five years’ service with 
this company, he joined the C. & C. Electric Company, New 
York, where he held a responsible position with them for 
many years. After a brief connection with the Western 
Electric Company, he returned to the C. & C. Electric Com- 
pany, and later ‘organized the National Electric Welding 
Company. During the war Mr. Florfindin was a member of 
the welding committee of the Emergency Fleet Corporation. 
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Westinghouse Electric’s European Interests 


General Guy E. Tripp, chairman of the board of the West- 
inghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company, issued this 
statement recently concerning his trip abroad: “Subject to 
the successful accomplishment of certain legal details in 
Europe, which, however, may be waived by the Westinghouse 
Company if thought desirable, an agreement has been reached 
with certain important British interests. under which the . 
Westinghouse Company sells for cash its British holdings 
and enters into a commercial alliance looking to the develop- 
ment of export business. 

“The commercial plan will be instituted immediately, upon 
the assumption that the whole deal will be consummated on 
one of the bases above indicated. No further details can be 
given out at this time.” 


Railway Business Association 


This association’s committee on government purchasing 
policies was organized in New York City this week. The 
chairman of the committee is Knox Taylor, president of the 
Taylor-Wharton Iron & Steel Company, High Bridge, N. J.; 
and the other members are Samuel G. Allen, vice-chairman, 
Franklin Railway Supply Company, New York; G. S. Brown, 
president, Alpha Portland Cement Company, Easton, Pa.; 
Andrew Fletcher, president, American Locomotive Company, 
New York; Howard A. Gray, manager railroad sales, Joseph 
T. Ryerson & Son, Chicago; A. L. Humphrey, president, 
Union Switch & Signal Company, Swissvale, Pa.; A. H. Mulli- 
ken, president, Pettibone, Mulliken & Co., Chicago; L. G. 
Parker, assistant manager of sales, Cleveland Frog & Cross- 
ing Company, Cleveland, Ohio; W. H. Woodin, president, 
American Car & Foundry Company, New York. 


Trade Publications 


Dritts AND REAMERS—The Clark Equipment Company, 
Buchanan, Mich., lists and briefly describes all of the standard 
tools comprising the Celfor line in catalogue No. 16. These in- 
clude drilling and reaming tools of various kinds, drill chucks, 
drill sockets, lathe tool holders, tool bits, flue cutters and drill 
gages. In the back of the book are several pages of tables show- 
ing feeds and speeds for Celfor drills and decimal equivalents in 
inches of millimeters and fractions of an inch. 


PERFORATED Metats.—The Hendrick Manufacturing Company, 
Carbondale, Pa., manufacturers of perforated metals, etc., has 
issued a catalogue of 127 pages which will be found useful for 
reference purposes to the user of perforated metals. Thirty-six 
pages are devoted to reproductions of standard perforated screen 
plates and 25 pages to illustrations of manufactured screens for 
various purposes in handling coal, cement, ore, etc., including 
strainers for locomotives and metal spark arresters for locomo- 
tive front ends. This company also manufactures elevator 
buckets, conveyer troughs and flights, stacks, tanks, hoppers, etc., 
which are also listed in this catalogue. Of special value should 
be found the tables showing the styles and sizes of perforations 
and the spaces between holes and maximum widths and gages in 
steel, according to the United States standard gage, and a number 
of tables of weights, measures, and gages for coal screens, deci- 
mal equivalents, metric conversion tables, etc. 


Batpwin Locomotives.—In September, 1918, the Baldwin Loco- 
motive Company completed the erection of its fifty-thousandth 
locomotive, which is the subject of Record No. 91. This loco- 
motive is one of a group of 12 built for the Southern Railway 
Company and is of the Mallet articulated type with 2-8-8-2 wheel 
arrangement. The booklet gives some interesting facts regard- 


. ing the Southern Railway System and a brief review and sev- 


eral illustrations of motive power built by the Baldwin Loco- 
motive Works for this road, in addition to a description of the 
12 Mallet locomotives represented by locomotive No. 50,000. It 
also contains interesting information regarding the growth of 
the locomotive industry and of the Baldwin Locomotive Com- 
pany’s plants, illustrations showing the shop in which the first 
Baldwin locomotives were constructed and. the various plants in 
operation at the present time. 
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Boston & Maine.—Attorney James L. Doherty, of Springfield, 


Mass., has been elected chairman of the federal trustees of the 
New Haven stock interests in the Boston & Maine to succeed 
the late Marcus P. Knowlton. Mr. Doherty has been a trustee 
and is a New Haven director. 


Cuicaco, MiILtwAuKEE & St. Paut.—The president has sent a 


letter to stock holders in part as follows: 

On January 1, 1918, the United States government took over 
the possession, use and operation of the company’s railway and 
system of transportation together with all balances due from 
agents and conductors, all cash on hand as working capital, and 
all materials and supplies, and has since continued to control 
and operate it. The rental for the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul and its six subsidiary railways amounts to $27,506,771. 

The company filed with the government claims somewhat in 
excess of $2,000,000 for extra compensation. The general policy 
adopted by the director general has been to deny all claims for 
extra compensation. However, due to the recent expenditures 
for the installation of the electrical operation of 440 miles of 
the company’s railway between Harlowton, Mont., and Avery, 
Idaho, in February, he allowed the company as extra compen- 
sation of $440,000 per annum, making the total annual compen- 
sation $27,946,771. 

For the purpose of acquainting you with the financial con- 
dition of the company the following statements of income, re- 
ceipts, disbursements and obligations for the year ended Decem- 
ber 31, 1918, are submitted: 


Annual compensation due from the U. S, R. R. Administra- 


tion for the year ended December 31, 1918............ $27,506,771.45 


Extra Compensation ....cccccccccce-cocccscevescccvvcsese 440,000.00 


tal compensation due from U. S. R. R. Administration... $27,946,771.45 


Other Income: 


Income from lease of road (Lake Minne- 


ee a er ea ee ere ee $1,833.34 
Rentals received—miscellaneous............ 234,213.71 
Non-operating property income..... ....... 251,240.03 
Dividends on securities owned............. 170,344.00 
Interest on securities owned............... 9,295.00 


Miscellaneous interest on additions and bet- 
terments, and on advances to subsidiary 


PEN nda ccarede naka isese een tions a 414,431.00 
Income from sinking and ins. res. funds... 34,801.30 
MileceliameewS INCOME. o.6eccccccccccccstves 42,405.04 


Revenue earned prior to January 1, 1918, 
credited in account by the U. S. R. R. Ad- 
PEE 6.0 o oiedo ce Wad cekeedelleserades 1,143,676.31 
——_——— 1 2,302,239.73 


$30,249,011.18 


Income Deductions: 


PO. NE NOs cous cba iid oe oneae.deocls $16,767,186.15 
Corporate organization expenses........... 163,214.77 
NE NE UN ol ad one x ts Shencne ua bic 376,628.03 
Miscellaneous rentals paid.............. 27,520.32 
Expense of separately operated properties... 124,845.46 
NN, “MO Marea iin Wave. o'0'c.calea nes eine 663,084.31 
Misceilancous income charges.............. 153,952.77 
income appropriated to sinking fund reserves 147,104.19 


Expenses prior to January 1, 1918, charged 
in account by the U. S. R.: R. Adminis- 
WOE ve dau eres ybawetonewelrat a GatRecdin 5,583,965.45 
——_—_—_ — 24,007,501.45 


WU, RS SNE ai ar a:'g oe Re eaide he TO aes ~ $6,241,509.73 


While the amount of the annual compensation to be paid the 
company under the terms of the agreement with the director 
general is $27,946,771, only a small part of this amount, viz., 
$6,275,000, was paid by the United States Railroad Adminis- 
tration to the company during the year 1918. The company 
was, therefore, under the necessity of borrowing certain funds 


to meet interest payments and other corporate obligations, as 
follows: 


Loan from the War Finance Corporation, Wash- 


ington, D. C., to pay interest............ $8,500,000.00 


Loans from New York banks, to pay interest. . 4,500,000.00 
Loan from United States Railroad Administra- 


RG eda cacicescss. ccccce 857,000.00 
$13,857,000.00 
Besides the above loans there is due the United States Rail- 
road Administration, for open accounts, $2,912,846, which will 
be deducted from the compensation for 1918. 
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In addition, the company was under the necessity of obtaining 
a loan from the War Finance Corporation to retire the trust 
certificates of the Puget Sound & Willapa Harbor, one of its 
six subsidiary railways, amounting to $3,000,000, which matured 
June 1, 1918, the payment of which the company had guaran- 
teed. The United States Railroad Administration also has a 
charge against the company of $10,872,712, on account of ex- 
penditures made by it for additions and betterments to the com- 
pany’s property during the year 1918. Furthermore, the United 
States Railroad Administration has allocated to the company 
100 heavy Mikado locomotives and 3,000 box cars (1,000 of 
which are to be built in the company’s shop at Milwaukee), the 
cost of which the company is obliged to meet. These last three 
charges will be financed as soon as conditions will permit. 
While your board is hopeful of better conditions, and more 
favorable results for the year 1919, the complications and uncer- 
tainties of the railroad situation in general render it impossible 
_to make a definite forecast at this time. Meanwhile, the prop- 
erty of the company is being well maintained and with the 
return of normal conditions it is confidently expected that more 
favorable results will follow. 


Denver & Satt LAke.—The bill for the acquisition of the Moffat 
road and the boring of the James Peak tunnel was signed by 
Governor Oliver H. Shoup on April 9. 


LoutsviLLE & NASHvVILLE.—This company is preparing to issue 
shortly $7,323,000 series “B” equipment trust bonds, to bear 
interest at six per cent and mature in semi-annual installments 
over a period of fifteen years. 


Missour!I, OKLAHOMA & GuLr.—Judge William C. Hook, of the 
United States Court of Appeals, sitting at Muskogee on April 5, 
rendered the final decree in the case of St. Louis Union Trust 
Company against the Missouri, Oklahoma & Gulf. He rendered 
judgment to the bondholders for approximately $16,000,000 and 
appointed J. W. Sevly, of Muskogee, as special commissioner 
to sell the railroad property at public auction at some date 
to be designated by him. John H. Atwood, of Kansas City, 
was appointed special referee to determine the status of and 
adjust all unsettled claims. 


NorFrotK & WESTERN.—The stockholders have voted to increase 
the common capital stock of this company by $100,000,000 to 
an aggregate of $250,000,000, and have authorized the directors 
to create, issue and sell from time to time convertible bonds 
to an aggregate of $108,431,000. 


WESTERN Paciric.—The executive committee of this company has 
refused to accept as its standard return the average operating 
income for the three test years ended June 30, 1917, which was 
$1,917,038. The company claims that its just compensation from 
the Railroad Administration should be $4,557,195 and bases its 
claim on the following items: 


Net railway cperating income for year ended June 30, 1917. .$3,112.628 
Est. net earnings from branch lines and other facilities not 

SU SUE pce Sa ana Pace weN ene Ocleaea rab ewsinenb's bucale 623,500 
Decrease in hire of equipment on account of purchase of 

new equipment delivered in July, 1917....... .......... 235,888 


Six p. c. mt. on new equipment contracted for prior to De- 
cember 31, 1917, but delivered in June and October of 


ee gO ee ee eee 247,200 
Depreciation on equipment 2% p. c on $4,120,000.......... 92,700 
De te i ee eee 40,114 
Six p. c. int. on $523,287 capital expended completed in 1918 

Ce, we EA See a eee 35,176 
Six p. c. int. on value of construction material above normal 

on December 31, 1917, amounting to $308,206............ 18,492 
Loss in express earnings March 1 to June 30, 1917........ 26,097 
Annual expenses of maintaining corporate organization... . 94,000 


The railroad company will ask that the entire question of 
federal compensation be submitted to a board of referees which 
will be appointed by the Interstate Commerce Commission in 
accordance with the provisions of the federal control act. 


The construction of a tunnel, for automobiles, beneath the 
Hudson river, between New York City and Jersey City, 
seems to be assured by the action of the legislature of New 
York, which has made an appropriation of $1,000,000 for the 
beginning of the work. The governments of New York and 
New Jersey appear to be substantially agreed as to the gen- 
eral plans. The estimated cost of the tunnel is $12,000,000,. 
and the time necessary for the construction about two years. 
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Railway Officers 
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Railroad Administration 


Central 


R. Walton Moore, assistant general counsel of the Railroad 
Administration and formerly commerce counsel for the 
Southern Railroad, has recently resigned to become a can- 
didate for Congress. 


Federal and General Managers 


E. H. Utley, general manager of the Bessemer & Lake 
Erie, with offices at Pittsburgh, Pa., has been appointed 
federal manager. 


A. M. Darlow, general manager of the Buffalo & Susque- 
hanna, with office at Wellsville, N. Y., has been appointed 
federal manager. 


A. G. Whittington, general manager and A. R. Howard, 
acting federal treasurer of the International & Great North- 
ern, the Galveston, Houston & Henderson and the Houston 
& Brazos Valley have had their jurisdiction extended over 
the International & Great Northern (Spring to Fort Worth 
and Madisonville branch) which line was placed under the 
authority of J. L. Lancaster, federal manager at Dallas, Tex., 
upon the reorganization of the Southwestern region on 
March 1. 


J. E. Callahan, whose appointment as general manager of 
the St. Louis Southwestern, the St. Louis Southwestern of 
Texas, the Eastern Texas, the Dallas Terminal and Union 
Depot, the Southern Illinois and Missouri Bridge and the 
Louisiana & Arkansas, was announced in the, Railway Age 
of March 7 (page 553), began his railway career with the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul. He resigned from that road 
after three years’ service 1c enter the emplyoment of the St. 
Louis-Southwestern in 1893 as an operator and agent, since 
which he has been consecutively train despatcher, assistant 
chief despatcher, chief despatcher and superintendent until 
his recent appointment. 


Effective April 1, the jurisdiction of the following officers 
of the Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe, the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe (Pauls Valley, Lindsay and Sulphur districts only), 
the Fort Worth Union Passenger Station, the Union Termi- 
nal of Dallas, the Texas Midland and the Galveston Wharf 
Company is extended over the Beaumont, Sour Lake & West- 
érn, the Houston Belt & Terminal, the Iberia, St. Mary’s & 
Eastern, the New Iberia & Northern, the New Orleans, Texas 
& Mexico, the Orange & Northwestern and the St. Louis, 
Brownsville & Mexico. W. E. Maxson, general manager; 
J. S. Hershey, freight traffic manager; J. W. Terry, general 
solicitor; F. Merritt, chief engineer; D. W. McLeod, federal 
auditor. M. Eckert, auditor, and J. H. Lauderdale, acting 
federal treasurer of the Houston Belt & Terminal have had 
their jurisdiction extended over the same roads, effective on 
the same date. 


Operating 
R. C. Reid, trainmaster of the New Orleans & Northeastern, 
with office at Hattiesburg, Miss., has been appointed superin- 


tendent of the same road and the New Orleans Terminal, 
vice A. A. Woods, promoted. 


W. C. Bevington, trainmaster on the Missouri Pacific, has 
been appointed superintendent of the Joplin division, with 
headquarters at Nevada, Mo., and C. A. Clements, trainmaster 
at Cornell, Kan., has been appointed superintendent of the 
Kansas City Terminals, with headquarters at Kansas City, 
Mo. 


A. A. Woods, superintendent of the New Orleans & North- 
eastern, with office at Hattiesburg, Miss., has been appointed 
chief engineer maintenance of way and structures, of the 
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Southern Railroad lines and associated railroads, lines west, 
with office at Cincinnati, Ohio, vice Curtis Dougherty, de- 
ceased. 


Colfax B. Wildman, whose appointment as general super- 
intendent of the Eastern district of the Missouri Pacific, 
with headquarters at St. Louis, Mo., was announced in the 
Railway Age of April 4 
(page 923), was born 
in Shipman, Ill, on 
May 23, 1869. He be- 
zan his railway career 
in 1883 with the Chi- 
cago & Alton as an op- 
erator since which he 
has been consecutively, 
from 1884 to 1885, agent 
and operator on the C 
& H line; 1887 to 1889 
despatcher and copy 
operator on the Atchi- 
son, Topeka & Santa 
Fe; 1889 to 1890 oper- 
ator on the Northern 
Pacific, and from 1890 
to 1893 despatcher and 
night chief despatcher 
on the same road. The 
following year he was 
engaged in private busi- 
ness. He re-entered railway service in 1894 as a despatcher 
and chief despatcher on the Missouri, Kansas & Texas, in 
which capacity he served until 1898 when he entered the 
employ of the Chicago & Alton as chief despatcher. In 1904 
he resigned from that road to enter the service of the Mis- 
souri Pacific as despatcher and chief despatcher, and from 
that date to 1916 he was consecutively with the same road 
as trainmaster, superintendent of the Central division and 
superintendent of the Eastern division, which position he 
held prior to his recent appointment. 





C. B. Wildman 


J. Cannon, whose appointment as general superintendent 
of transportation of the Missouri Pacific, the Memphis, Dallas 
& Gulf, the Natchez & Southern, and the Arkansas Central, 
with headquarters at St. 
Louis, Mo., was an- 
nounced in the Railway 
Age of April 4 (page 
923) was born at Cairo, 
Ill., on May 6, 1872. He 
entered railway service 
in 1886 as a laborer in 
the mechanical depart- 
ment of the Illinois 
Central. By May 1, 1892. 
he had been promoted 
several times and on that 
date was made _ chief 
clerk to the assistant 
superintendent of the 
Chicago division. He was 
soon promoted again and 
served: successively as 
chief clerk to the super- 
intendent of the Amboy 
and St. Louis divisions; 
chief clerk to the general 
superintendent of transportation; assistant trainmaster on the St 
Louis division; chief clerk to the general manager and trainmaster 
on the Springfield and Chicago divisions. In October, 1905, he 
entered the employ of the Missouri Pacific-Iron Mountain 
system as superintendent of the Southern Kansas division, 
with headquarters at Coffeyville, Kan., since which he has 
been consecutively to date, division superintendent at Little 
Rock, Ark., and De Soto, Mo.; superintendent of the Missouri 
division of the Eastern district at Poplar Bluff, Mo.; super- 
intendent of the Eastern division at Sedalia, Mo.; general 
superintendent of the Eastern district; acting general superin- 
tendent of transportation with headquarters at St. Louis, Mo.; 





J. Cannon 
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general superintendent of transportation and general super- 
intendent of the Eastern district, which latter position he held 
prior to his recent promotion. 


Fred C. Smith, whose appointment as assistant superin- 
tendent of the Salt Lake division of the Southern Pacific, 
lines south of Ashland, with headquarters at Ogden, Utah, 
was announced in the Railway Age of April 4 (page 923), 
received his honorable discharge from the army in the latter 
part of February. He entered military service in March, 
1917, and served as a first lieutenant in the Engineers Corps, 
Russian Railway Service, returning to this country in July, 
1918, when he was promoted to captain and assigned to an 
engineer unit in which capacity he served in France from 
September, 1918, until his return to this country in February, 
1919. 


Financial, Legal and Accounting 


J. J. McEwen has been appointed federal auditor of the 
Gulf, Mobile & Northern and the Meridian & Memphis, with 
office at Mobile, Ala., vice H. M. Hood, who has resigned to 
accept a position with the Railroad Administration at Wash- 
ington. 


E. M. Devereux, acting federal treasurer of the Baltimore 
& Ohio, has been appointed federal treasurer of the Balti- 
more & Ohio, Eastern Lines; the Coal & Coke; the Mor- 
gantown & Kingwood; the Western Maryland; the Cumber- 
land Valley, and the Cumberland & Pennsylvania, with head- 
quarters at Baltimore, Md. 


Traffic 


R. H. Rolfe, passenger service agent of the Seaboard Air 
Line, with office at Jacksonville, Fla., has been appointed 
district passenger agent, with headquarters at Tampa, vice 
R. E. Camp, resigned. 


A. Hilton, assistant traffic manager of the St. Louis-San 
Francisco, the Kansas City, Clinton & Springfield, the Paris 
& Great Northern Belt, the West Tulsa Belt and the Rock 
Island-Frisco Terminal, has been promoted to traffic manager 
of these roads and also of the St. Louis-San Francisco & 
Texas and the Fort Worth & Rio Grande, with headquarters 
at St. Louis, Mo. The office of assistant traffic manager 
has been abolished. 


Engineering and Rolling Stock 


C. A. Sasse has been appointed divisional car foreman on 
the Pennsylvania division of the Delaware & Hudson, with 
headquarters at Carbondale, Pa., vice F. S. Ganley, assigned 
to other duties. Mr. Sasse will report to the master car 
builder. 


W. J. Ormsby, general foreman in the locomotive depart- 
ment of the Illinois Central, with headquarters at Chicago, 
has been promoted to master mechanic of the Wisconsin 
division of the same road, with headquarters at Freeport, 
Ill., to succeed E. Lawless, deceased. 


A .T. Hawk, architect of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pa- 
cific, with headquarters at Chicago, has been appointed en- 
gineer of buildings, with the same headquarters, and his for- 
mer position has been abolished. 


D. C. Fenstermaker, assistant engineer in charge of con- 
struction on the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, has been 
promoted to district engineer, with headquarters at Chicago, 
in charge of the Iowa, the Des Moines, the Kansas City, the 
Sioux City and Dakota and the Dubuque divisions, succeed- 
ing W. E. Wood, assigned to other duties. 


E. W. Hammond, division engineer of the Buffalo, 
Rochester & Pittsburgh, with office at Du Bois, Pa., has 
been promoted to acting engineer maintenance of way, with 
headquarters at Rochester, N. Y., vice G. C. Cleaver, granted 
leave. of absence, and J. B. Oatman, roadmaster, at Du Bois, 
has been promoted to acting division engineer, with. head- 
quarters at DusBois. 
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Operating 


I. T. Williams has been appointed general manager of the 
London & North Western Railway of England, succeeding 
Sir Guy Calthrop, deceased. Mr. Williams entered the service 
of this road in 1876, and in 1902 he was made district goods 
manager at Warrington. He was transferred to London 
in 1907 as traffic superintendent of the metropolitan area, and 
later went to Euston Station as assistant to the general man- 
ager. In 1914 he was appointed chief goods manager, and 
in 1917 he became acting general manager, which position 
he held until his recent appointment as general manager of 
the same company. 


Charles Harry Fox, who has been appointed division en- 
gineer on the Canadian Pacific, with headquarters at Regina, 
Sask., was botn at Winnipeg, Man., on April 2, 1885. He 
began his railway career in May, 1902, with the Canadian 
Pacific, serving as clerk, rodman and transit man in the main- 
tenance department until 1906 and the following three years 
as transit man in the construction department of the same 
road. From 1904 to 1910 Mr. Fox attended McGill University, 
Toronto, Ont., and upon his graduation was appointed resi- 
dent engineer on the Canadian Pacific, in which capacity he 
had charge of the construction of terminal docks, elevators 
and coal handling facilities at Fort William, Ont. The fol- 
lowing year he was appointed assistant. division engineer on 
the Manitoba division, in which capacity he served for three 
years when he was appointed resident engineer of mainte- 
nance, with headquarters at Winnipeg. During 1918 he was 
engaged in military service and upon his release from the 
army he was appointed division engineer as noted above. 


Railway Officers in Military Service 


Major George W. Berry, formerly general superintendent 
of the Illinois Central, with headquarters at Memphis, Tenn., 
has been made a Chevalier of the legion of honor by the 
French government. Major Berry has been in France since 
June, 1918, with the 3lst Engineers (Railway), and is now 
in Paris consulting upon technical matters with the Peace 
Commission. 


Obituary 


Willard Van Valkenburgh, general baggage and mail agent 
of the Long Island Railroad, with office at Long Island City, 
N. = died on April 10, at his home in Brooklyn at the age 
of 53. : 


Thomas B. Purves, formerly for many years in the service 
of the Boston & Albany, died in Springfield, Mass., on 
April 13, at the age of 61. On May 1, 1904, he resigned as 
superintendent of motive power and rolling stock of that 
road. From January, 1907, for about three years, he was 
superintendent of motive power and the car department on 
the Denver & Rio Grande, with office at Denver, Colo. In 
1909 he entered the service of the Massachusetts Railroad 
Commission on valuation work, and later served in the same 
capacity for the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


“Erection of the Sciotoville Bridge” of the Chesapeake & 
Ohio Northern across the Ohio river was the subject of a 
paper presented before the Western Society of Engineers 
on Monday, April 14, by Clyde B. Pyle, manager of erection, 
McClintic-Marshall Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. Because this 
remarkable structure consists of 1,550-ft. trusses continuous 
over three supports, the erection involved some unusual 
problems requiring the institution of special methods which 
were explained in an interesting manner with the help of 
some fine photographs. A general article describing this 
bridge and its construction. appeared in the. Railway. Age 
Gazette of September 14,-1917, page. 453. 








